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A COSMETIC. 
W HEN people are looking out for appliances to create 


and preserve beauty—for this powder, that stain, this 

effacer of wrinkles, that maker of dimples—they miss a great 
factor in the business they have on hand by not looking 
within, and learning that our emotions are, after all, either 
our best beautifiers or exac tly the reverse 

There are no lives without trouble. Man is born to it, we 
have been told. But the trouble can be made twice what it 
is by constant worrying and brooding over it In every 
nature, too, are depths into whose pool many of these trou- 
bics can be dropped. Not the great griefs, which are often 
as if sent divinely, so fine is the work they do upon us, so 
lofty are the spaces they unlock for us, so strong is the hand 
they offer us to climb on skyward, But the multitude of 
vexations, mortifications, hinderances, ungratitied wishes, dis- 
appointments, slights, hurts, angers, and all the herd of 
wrongs, little or great, that belong to life even under happy 
conditions. A wise person drops these troubles into the 
depths, and lets them stay there. An unwise person is per- 
petually reaching down and bringing them up, and cloud- 
ing all the waters of existence while doing so. And the 
statement hardly involves a metaphor, for who does not re- 
member the actual physical disturbance felt from brooding 
over a wrong, cherishing a grudge, or indulging in a burst 
of rage—the burning at the heart and-in the head, the trem- 
bling of the nerves, the loss of appetite and sleep? In fact, 
this brooding arouses a nervous action which the old do- 
mestic nurse tells you stirs the bile, and the natural result 
of it is that the whole countenance will often look, after 
such experience, sallow and yellow and bilious; there will 
be no lustre in the eye; the circulation has been interfered 
with; there will be an unpleasant hectic flush on the cheek,and 
even red and angry patches on forehead and throat; while it 
is well known now that chemical researches have found that 
the perspiration in anger is of a virulently poisonous quality. 

Whatever form the disturbance takes, there is serious 
interference with the kindly and healthy processes of life, 
and the complexion suffers from it. For it is absolutely 
sure that bad temper breeds bad humors, and that we can 
as readily poison our blood with them as with external ap- 
plication or internal absorption. And even if one does not 
cherish a state of feeling to interfere with the functions so 
seriously, dwelling on the perpetual pin-pricks instead of 
covering them out of sight will make fine lines in the 
smoothness of the forehead, lift the eyebrows querulously, 
drop the corners of the mouth downheartedly, and not only 
spoil present beauty, but hasten future ugliness. And it 
does not require vexation, dark brooding, or worry alone to 
injure the good looks. The person who allows herself to be 
bored where she is not interested in what goes ov about her 
gains a lack-lustre of eye and skin and feature that is akin 
to disfigurement, for the eye grows dull and heavy, the fea 
tures fixed and immobile, the whole air and aspect without 
alertness or grace 

To cultivate interest is to cultivate vivacity, expression, 
intelligence—things that are beautifying, that quicken the 
blood, and send it freely to the surface. And if one cannot 
cultivate an interest, but must needs be bored, then to cul 
tivate the power of abstraction, so that one may be busy 
with pleasant thoughts while stupidity drones on, is to cul 
tivate cheerful lines upon the face, and so keep the blood 
as well as the intellect from stagnation, that it is no extrava 
ance to say that sweet temper and good-humor are among 
the best cosmetics known 


MRS. CLYTE COMES. 
epee . = UST in front of the 
farm-house the land 
slopes a little, and in 
the hollow below are 
the apple-trees. Un- 
der one of these, the 
one where the branch 
bends till it lies on the 
earth like the cheek of 
} achild, Mrs. Van Twil 
ler has her tea table 
set in the afternoons. It isthe only custom she has brought 
from town, The grass grows all about our feet. Overhend 
through the gnarled branches we get the turquoise sky and 
the drift of white clouds across it 

The Professor belongs to this setting. He might have 
grown old with one of the knots on the trunk. But Mrs 
Clyte, who came, is, like many another woman I know, al 
ways an incongruity in the country, except where lawns are 
as carefully trimmed as the tails of the horses, and dinner 
at eight lacks none of the appointments of town. Theoreti- 
cally, of course, she believes in nature. She has since 
Brushes first went to the Poppycock Hills. . 

She drove to-day three miles out from the village to see 
us, being on her way to Lenox. She was all in white, to her 
shoes and lace umbrella, Au exquisite picture. 

The day was warm. The chickens on the road-side walked 
about with mouths open and wings held out from their 
bodies for the draught, as men lift their hats that the 
breezes may strike their foreheads. For all that Mrs. Clyte 
shivered os she stepped from her carriage, standing still, 
like a high-bred horse who had been frightened. She saw 
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yellow-jackets buzzing sbout the hollyhocks. The flocks 
of young white ducks that had been resting near the gate 
rose and waddled away with shrill pipings. Mrs. Clyte 
thought us primitive. I know she was sorry that she came. 

The Judge was already under the apple - trees—Judge 
Speecher,of this county—solemn as an owl, with head drawn 
in, his high, old-fashioned stock and collar above his ears. 
Mrs. Clyte, standing erect and looking at bim for a moment 
before she went down the little slope, tipped her head and 
spoke to me, without taking her eyes from him. ‘‘ Who is 
he? An old humbug,I know. Look at his shoulders. You 
can always tell by those. A man’s face may deceive you, 
but his shoulders never. Then his ears! See them, now 
that the wind has blown that long hair of his on one side, 
I don’t like him.” Mrs. Clyte was in one of her moods. 

The Judge puffed a little and grew red in the face when 
he saw this besutiful woman approach. The Professor, 
however, would not let him escape, having just said a good 
thing, as he thought, about the present labor trouble—“ that 
the line between conspiracies and the forming of trusts was 
so fine only the initiated could see it. The culpability of 
either was about divided.” He wanted the Judge to discuss 
the question with him, But that worthy gentleman had 
grown uneasy. He allowed Mrs. Clyte a few moments with 
her hostess, let her tell of some new portraits secured for 
the great exhibition in the fall, and then he deliberately 
turned away from the Professor and talked to her. 

He would have liked a little homage. The women he 
had known had all given it to him. He relied on his office 
to call it out, accepting it, however, as the man. But Mrs. 
Clyte was indifferent. The Judge was forced to relax. He 
even told her a story—a thing he bad not done for years, 
and then only to his brothers on the bench. He thought 
stories belonged to the advocate, and a mighty space divided 
him from ove. He asked her—I think he meant to ask her 
to go—if any one had driver. her to see the cave in the 
mountain, where some womar, had lived for thirty years, 
until frozen to death one cold winter. She had been jilted 
by a British officer, somewhere in Massachusetts, a century 
ago, and had wandered here to live by herself. ‘‘ A beau- 
tiful instance,” said the Judge, with a wave of the hand 
he had lifted from the other, held over the knob of his 
gold-headed cane—‘‘a beautiful instance of that exquisite 
constancy which is so strong a characteristic of your sex, 
madam.” 

Mrs. Clyte laughed, that high-bred, non-committal laugh 
of hers. ‘‘That is what the beautiful simplicity of the 
country does for you who live here,” she said. ‘* Where I 
live such constancy is called insanity.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller never discusses a guest, but she said 
to me after Mrs. Clyte had driven away that she hardly 
thought our beautiful friend wonld enjoy a Sunday with 
us, unless, perhaps, Mr. Brushes came. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TEST OF TALK. 


\ 7 E are all unconsciously testing ourselves, all the time, 

for the information of those around us, and one of 
the most familiar tests is that of talk. Emerson says that 
every man reveals himself at every moment; it is he him- 
self, and nobody else, who assigns his position. 


* Each the herald ix who wrote 
. iis rank and quartered his own coat.” 


(That is, arranged his escutcheon or coat of arms, deciding 
his position.) After spending an hour in the dark with a 
stranger, we can classify him pretty surely as to education, 
antecedents, and the like, unless he has had the wit to hold his 
tongue. Then he isinscrutable. Iv Coleridge’s well-known 
anecdote the stranger at the dinner table would forever 
have remained a dignified and commanding figure, had not 
the excellence of the apple-dumplings called him for a mo- 
ment forth from his shell to utter the fatal words, ‘‘ Them’s 
the jockeys for me.” After that the case was hopeless; he 
had betrayed himself in five words. Of course the speaker 
might still have been a saint or a hero at heart, but so far as 
it went the test was conclusive. In Howells's Lady of the 
Aroostook the young men were appalled at hearing the only 
young lady on board remark, as an expression of surprise, 
that she ‘‘ wanted to know.” It pointed uunerringly, they 
thought, to a rusticity of breeding. In time she developed 
other qualities, ond one or both of them fell in love with 
her; nevertheless, there was a certain justice in their infer- 
ence. Holmes, varying an old line, says that ‘‘ the woman 
who cal'lates is lost”; and it is undoubtedly true that we 
classify a new-comer, without delay, by his language. 

What we do not always recognize is that there are grades 
in this classification. If a stranger begins by saying, ‘‘ We 
was” or ‘He done it,” we assign him a low place in the 
school-room of education. He may be a member of Con- 
gress, a college professor; no matter; the inference is the 
same. His morals, bis natural intellect, may rank him far 
above our heads, yet on the side of refined training there is 
something to be missed. But a great many persons who 
would be far from any such grammatical misadventures 
might still use smaller inelegancies which would also clas- 
sify them in the ears of the fastidious. They might say, for 
instance, ‘‘ cute,” or ‘1 don't know as,” or ‘‘ a great ways.” 
Nine-tenths of us, according to Mr. Howells, would use some 
of these phrases, but there is no question that they will 
grate upon the ears of the other tenth. They do not touch 
the morals, the intelligence, the essential good manners, of 
those who use them; they simply classify such persons as 
having reached a certain grade of cultivation, and no farther. 
When heard, they cause a certain dismay, such as once 
came to an ardent young friend of mine, when, having 
climbed to the top of a stage-coach in order to be near a 
certain celebrated pulpit orator, not now living, she heard 
him remark to his little daughter, ‘‘ Sis, do you set comfort- 
able where you be?” 

In his case, and in many such cases, this was probably 
a mere reversion to the habits of childhood, in familiar 
talk. It is not likely that he would have said the same in 
the pulpit. I have beard an eminent professor of rhetoric 
use language almost as lax when off his guard in his own 
class-room. This illustrates the fact that our talk is, after 
all, quite as much a matter of social training as of iniel- 
lectual instruction. We learn language mainly by ear, and 
speak good or bad English long before we have looked into 
a grammar. Hence young children, under refining in- 
fluences, often avoid the inelegancies which their parents 
retain; and the improvement goes on from generation to 
generation. One may meet ‘in society “some young lady 
who is really very ignorant, and who has been too ill or too 
indolent to have more than a minimum of schooling, who 
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yet habitually speaks more unexceptionable English than 
maby a country schoolmaster or schoolmistress of twice her 
years and four times her real mental training. It is not 
ultogether easy to explain this phenomenon, but there is no 
question about the fact. Probably the constant practice of 
“society ” has much to do with it, and the fact of being con- 
stantly face to face with those to whom talking, even of the 
most trashy and superficial character, has become second 
nature, and is therefore better in form than in substance. 

It is to be remembered, too, that the language with which 
we have most to do is a peculiarly whimsical and inconsis- 
tent one, where accuracy is largely a matter of good custom, 
and where mere grammatical consistency may often lead us 
astray unless we are constantly in touch with u , and 
that the best usage. Thus, in writing, “ into” is g form, 
but *‘onto” looks illiterate, aluhough no reason can be given 
for the difference. Society finds “he ain't” unpardonable; 
while ‘‘he don’t,” though still questionable, 1s excused. 
Then there_are differences of locality. The educated Ameri- 
can says ‘‘It is he,” while the educated Englishman still 
perversely says ‘It is him,” and tries to defend it. The 
same Englishman is astounded when he hears Americans 
say ‘‘ gotten,” and does not bhimself discover that it is an 
archaic phrase, Scriptural, but mainly disused in our North- 
ern States, as in England, until it migrated from Virginia 
northward after the civil war. One of the few phrases 
that still remain as the shibboleth of an Englishman is his 
saying “ different to” instead of ‘‘different from.” Another 
is ‘‘directly I went” rather than ‘‘directly after I went.” 
It shows how skin-deep is our alleged Anglicism that we 
hold our own so inflexibly on these points. Probably we are 
influencing the English in these ways more than they are 
affecting us, and not always beneficially; it is now, for in- 
stance, more common to see *‘ I expect ” used for “ I think” 
y a good English writer than by a good American writer. 
We are acquiring, it is to be hoped, something more of the 
English habit of clean and well cut enunciation, but we are 
holding out fairly well against the deluge of the coarser 
class of English wor; ., such as ‘‘ rot” and *‘ beastly.” Nor 
do we often emulate ti.at high-born young English woman 
who informed a friend of mine, her hostess, that the pota- 
toes were nasty, and on being cautioned that in America we 
only apply this phrase to something very greasy and offen- 
sive, replied that this was precisely what she meant. 

T. W. H. 








OUR PARIS #* 
LETTER & 


‘ie ~ “scent of the roses hangs still’ round Paris—that is 

to say, we are still under the shadow of the funeral 
flowers and decorations for the murdered President, and the 
events of the last few weeks. Nothing is going on in so- 
ciety. The United States Ambassador and Mrs. Eustis even 
countermanded their general invitation for the usual Fourth 
of July reception. Nearly every one has left town, or is 
leaving, and we seem to be living in that general apathy 
that is the natural reaction after being carried along by such 
a wave of excitement. After being the centre of the uni 
verse for a moment it is hard to come down to the petty 
things of every day. 

We saw all of the pomps for this ‘‘ royal funeral,” and 
though it is a little late to write about them, they have left a 
series of such beautiful and impressive historical pictures on 
my mind that I must give them to you. 

The first was the lying in state at the Elysée. We should 
never have seen it if a note from the ambassador had not 
allowed us to enter without standing in line, for the crowd 
was something beyond imagination. Three thousand people 
spent most of the night in the Avenue Marigny in order to 
get places early in the morning, and when we drove up at 
ten o'clock, the hour for the gates to open, all the approaches 
to the palace to which the public had access were black with 
a multitude of ple. It was an absolutely still and pa 
tient crowd, let in by groups. So once inside the walls there 
was not a sound except the notes of the birds to disturb the 
solemn hush that lay over everything. 

Imagine the beautiful and stately old garden on which 
the palace looks, with its tall trees interlacing the skies into 
a net-work, while across the lake in the centre there came 
now and then through the green a glimmer of marble statu- 
ary. Slowly and silently the people passed along the veran- 
da before the windows of the chapelle ardente, in which 
officers with drawn swords, motionless as statues, watched 
over the coffin, while kneeling Sisters of Charity prayed for 
the repose of the soul of the dead. The chapel walls were 
hung with black and silver, immense silver candelabra held 
tall fighted tapers, and massed around the catafalque were 
wreaths of the rarest flowers. From time to time friends of 
the family entered and knelt in prayer before the prie-dieuz, 
or sprinkled holy-water on the flag which covered the cof- 
fin. Many of the people had bought little bouquets of im- 
mortelles for a few sous, which they threw in as they passed, 
and which, by Madame Carnot’'s orders, were all carefully 
collected and preserved. The crowd walked past the win- 
dows, through the garden, and out at the gate on the other 
side. 

This was on Saturday, and in the evening we drove over 
to the other side of the Seine to see the decorations of Notre 
Dame and the Panthéon. All the gas-lamps on the line of 
route of the procession and in the great open spaces be- 
fore the cathedral of Paris and the Panthéon were veiled 
with crape. A vast moving throng was in the streets—that 
impressionable Paris crowd-that vibrates so quickly to any 
sort of emotion, grave or gay; and seen under the weird, 
black - veiled lights, with the cathedral in the background 
draped in black and silver, the whole left a strange, unren! 
sort-of impression in my mind—an impressionist picture 
done in strong black lines with yom shadows. 

In the morning we went very early to our window oppo- 
site the Ile de la Cité, from whitch we could see Notre Dame, 
the procession as it wound round the Quai, across the 
bridge, and under our eyes on the Place St.-Michel. The 
Place de la Concorde as we drove through it presented a 
most extraordinary spectacle. Thirty thousand people this 
time had slept 4 la belle étoile, camped under the stars, to be 
on hand for the morning. and lines of handcarts, barrels, 
trestles, overturned markct-carts, odd- planks and tubs, old 
tables and chairs, and all sorts of endl, vane things were 
drawn up in an array which to an unwitting stranger would 
have suggested an imminent siege rather than anything else. 
Every spot on the line of march was occupied. the 
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Place St.-Michel the water had been left turned on in the 
fountain to keep the crowd away, but the enterprising small 
boy was by no means daunted by so small a thing, and tak- 
ing off shoes and stockings, 1 number of his species stood 
patiently during the entire day in the running waters. 

The first sign of the approach of the procession was the 
ringing out of the cathedral chimes, with underneath, as a 
solemn accompaniment, the tolling of the bowrdon, the great 
bell of Notre Dame, that is only sounded on very rare occa- 
sions and for royal funerals. Then the sunlight flashed on 
the glittering breastplates of the cuirassiers and the pennons 
of the dragoons, who formed a solid phalanx around the Ca- 
thedral Place. The ten cars, heaped so high with wreaths 
of flowers that their tops rose above the line of horsemen, 
were stationed at regular intervals just inside the cavalry; 
and then advanced the six horses, almost hidden under their 
splendid trappings of black and silver, drawing the funeral 
chariot. It was the most beautiful and impressive picture 
I have ever seen. In a sort of violet haze, Notre Dame out- 
lining her bluck-veiled fagade against a pale azure sky, the 
centre black, thrown into relief by the delicate silver trap- 
pings, the cars of flowers from our distance soft domes of 
pinks and violets, and the scarlet uniforms and shining steel 
of the cavalry intensified in the light into brilliant masses of 
color. Then there came the solemn notes of muffled drums 
and the ‘call of the guard,” as the first regiment, having 
finished their escort to the cathedral doors, clattered across 
the bridge and formed a solid line around the Place St.-Mi- 
chel to wait till the mass should be over. 

Again the bells rang out from the towers; the Archbishop 
of Paris was pronouncing the solemn words of the absolu- 
tion. General Saussier, commander-in-chief of the army, 
attended by his staff, rode across the bridge, saluted by the 
cavalry, drawn up in line, with unsheathed bayonets. The 
Republican Guard follows. Then come the ten cars of flow- 
ers, then the funeral chariot, escorted by the pupils from the 
Ecole Polytechnique, to whom had been given the coveted 
post of guard of honor. No wreaths were placed upon the 
funeral car. Its decorations were silk flags, and the pall 
was covered with a flag. Behind followed ten captains of 
the garrison of Paris, holding black velvet cushions bearing 
the brilliaut ribbons and sparkling crosses of the countless 
decorations of the late President. 

Next came the three sons and the brother of President 
Carnot, and then, attended by six ushers in knee-breeches, 
the newly elected President of the Republic, all bareheaded 
and on foot. The ambassadors and military attachés in 
their brilliant uniforms follow, conspicuous among which 
are the silken robes of the Chinese mandarins, the gorgeous 
embroideries that adorn the uviform of the Siamese min- 
ister, and the violet mantle and green hat and tassels of the 
Apostolic Nuncio. Then, carried by four or six men, each on 
a separate easel, were borne a hundred or so of beautiful 
wreuths sent by royalties and persons or bodies of special 
note. The wreath sent by his Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia measured fifteen feet in diameter, and cost 5000 francs. 
It was made of cream and mauve orchids.. One of the 
most exquisite wreaths was sent by Mile. Marguerite Chiris, 
the fiancée of the President's second son. Carrying out her 
name, it was made entirely of Marguerites de Chambord, 
5000 in all. The wreath of M. Casimir-Perier was made of 
roses and palm leaves, and was eight feet high. One of the 
most beautiful was that of the American colony in Paris— 
of orchids, Easter-lilies, and maidenhair-fern, crossed by a 
broad black ribbon on which in gold letters read: ‘* To 
Carnot. The United States weeps with France.” 

Then followed a procession lasting three hours, in which 
every town, great aud small, in France was represented ac- 
cording to its means, as well as her army and navy, all her 
schools, colleges, courts, organizations, and colonies, besides 
countless deputations and foreign states. Specially iuter- 
esting to foreign eyes were the Academicians, with their 
dress suits embroidered with green palms; the Corps Aca- 
démique, wearing red, yellow, and orauge robes, with ermine 
capes and tabs edged with ermine; the Court of Appeals, in 
caidinal robes faced with ermine, others faced with black 
satin with satin belts; the préfets of the different depart- 
ments in yellow, violet, or crimson coats covered with silver 
embroidery. Curious, too, were the delegations representing 
far-away places like Tonquin and Mustapha, the latter city 
coming out strong with a series of wreaths on a car that it 
took six horses to drag. ‘There were Arab sheiks in full 
costume, and Czechs in red waistcoats, drab costumes, and 
high boots, with falcon feathers in their hats. And there 
were two little girls representing Alsace and Lorraine, one 
in a short scarlet petticoat with a flowered bodice, wearing a 
large Alsacian bow on her head, the other in the quaint cap 
of Lorraine, with black skirt and muslin fichu. 

Then there were all the various corporations, carrying 
one back to their origin in the Middle Ages, such as the 
corporation of the gold-beaters, of wool-spinners, etc. And 
there was the ‘‘ Corporation of the Wash-women of the 
Seine,” and a ‘‘Corporation of Mountebanks”; all these 
carrying proudly their offering, sometimes a poor little 
wreath in wretched taste, to lay on their President’s grave, 
but each feeling its part in the general sorrow. With all 
the solemn pomp that this earth can give the French laid 
away to his last rest their hero ‘‘ without fear and without 
reproach.” And their outward mourning only expressed 
the reverent feeling of their hearts. 

KatHarinE De Forest. 





BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


NHE black materials manufactured by Priestley of Eng- 
land are intended for general wear as well as for mourn- 
ing dresses, and are in great variety of weaving and design, 
Lustrous smooth surfaces are in favor at present, and are 
spoken of as “ bright black” with the soled or sun finish. 
hese are in all-wool stuffs as well as in many mixtures of 
silk and wool. One of the novelties is Eudora, a perfected 
Henrietta cloth, of silk warp and wool filling, as perfect as 
a smooth surface can be. It comes in two shades, a jet 
black to match Courtauld’s crape for the deepest mourning, 
and a trifle off the jet to give it a little brightness for gen- 
eral wear. Its slightly extra weight makes it drape grace- 
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fully without adding warmth, so that like Henrietta cloth it 
is used for first deep mourning dresses at all seasous of the 


ear. 

Clairette is the name given a smoothly woven fabric like 
nuns’-veiling, but much more lustrous, making its silk warp 
evident. It is excellent for summer gowns, as cool as India 
silk, does not wrinkle easily, aud sheds dust from its smooth 
surface. House gowns of clairette are worn all the year, 
both in and out of mourning. It comes with plain ground 
or with small figures, and with granite effect. The cost is 
$1 25 to $2 50a yard. Curmellite is another light and sheer 
black fabric that has silk and wool woven both ways in 
order to make it very strong. It is worn for deep mourning, 
but is also very pretty when made up with a lace yoke and 
sleeves over green or grayish-blue silk. Marcellita is a new 
fabric of very light weight, which has a twilled ground to 
which small figures are added. An inexpensive smoothly 
woven mixture of silk avd wool, very light and pretty for 
suminer or for Southern wear, is called mousseline. 

Silk-warp crape is a beautiful crinkled material for deep 
mourning, either for the whole dress or a part of it. It is 
forty-four to forty-eight inches wide, and costs $1 50 a yard 
upward. ‘lhere are many black all-wool crépes aud crépons 
worn both as mourning and by those in colors, also crépe 
cloths with silk warp, or with light dashes or dots of mohair 
that are very effective. Some of these have small figures, 
aud there are seeded grounds with knots, crescentsp4treek 
squares, and rings of silk. Alligator markings are on the 
ground of excellent black goods strewn with slight figures— 


_ blocks, leaves, etc. ‘The popular tamise cloths ure still liked 


for summer mourning and travelling dresses; figured tamise 
is new for general wear, and the plain ground is sometimes 
given granite effects. 

The next season is already being thought of by English 
manufacturers, who announce that plain black camel’s-bair 
and cheviots of great variety will be more worn next winter 
thau they have veen of late. The cheviots will be in wide 
diagonals, iu small stripes, and with fancy grounds strewn 
with arabesques, almonds, dashes in clusters, dots in petit 
pois and larger, and in corded lines. There will also be many 
poplin grounds introduced in heavy stuffs. Cravenette, 
the periection of water-proof cloth, is now made as light in 
weight as ordinary serge, and is used as a cape and skirt— 
with shirt waists of cotton or wool—by women who must 
be much out-of-doors. The fibre is treated by the water- 
proof process before it is woven, and when completed the 
fabric resembles a finely twilled serge. Though thoroughly 
impervious to water, it is claimed that air penetrates it. ‘The 
fiuish is smooth or rough, as ove fancies, and it comes in dark 
colors as well as black, and also double-faced. Sixty-inch 
widths made for shower capes and cloaks have dark biue or 
black on one side and 4 plaid of brighter colors on the re- 
verse, 

SUMMER MOURNING DRESSES. 


For the present moment the modistes commend many 
French fabrics for mourning dresses. ‘The choice among 
these are crépovs iu all their varied crinkles, puckering, 
aud stripes, some entirely of wool, others partly silk in dots 
or in bayadere stripes, and still others interwoven with mo- 
hair. ‘These can be had entirely without lustre, and now 
rival the English crape which wus formerly considered 
the only fabric for first mourning dresses. Canvas-woven 
woollens are also chosen for summer wear, as they are of 
very light weight. Nuns’-veiling is still worn, and the ex- 
cellent grenadines, from the smooth thiu silk grenadine like 
mousseline to the square-meshed iron grenadine which 
wears like iron. 

Less expensive materials are the wiry linen batistes, sheer 
and cool-looking, to be myade up over black Jawn or dull silk. 
‘Those with corded stripes come in three-quarter widths, 
and are 75 cents a yard. Otber batistes have white intro- 
duced either in alternating threads woven in the ground, or 
else in well-detined stripes or smail crossbars. Suill lighter 
fabrics for complimentary mourning ure the Japanese crapes 
of liven and silk deeply crinkled, with white predominating, 
forming the ground, and narrowly striped with black. There 
are also excellent lawns of plain black that will not crock, 
aud others with white stripes. The Ludia silks with white 
dots, lines, blocks, or Greek keys are still used for light 
mourning in summer, and make most comfortable dresses. 


DESIGNS FOR MOURNING DRESSES. 


The models popular this season for colored dresses are so 
simple that they are repeated in appropriate fabrics for 
mourning. Belted waists, large sleeves, and well-cut plain 
skirts are made of the thin crépons, veilings, grenadine, or 
clairette mounted on dull black silk. They are very simply 
trimmed, with a crushed collar and folded belt of English 
crape or of dull gros grain ribbon. If more crape is desired 
it is seen in a yoke with sleeve puffs, and the skirt is bor- 
dered with crape, or else draped slightly on the sides to 
show a band of crape on the silk foundation skirt. Some- 
times an entire waist of crape is fitted smoothly over the 
lining, and the material is draped as a corselet, or arranged in 
two points back and front, each headed by a knot of crape. 

Heavier fabrics-—Henrietta cloth or Kudora—are made 
with a short basque of crape, and have jacket fronts open- 
ing on a gathered crape vest. A wide fold of crape trims 
the bottom of the skirt. 


WIDOWS’ DREss. 


Widows’ gowns made entirely of English crape are con- 
sidered necessary by English women, and are occasionally 
seen here. But the preference is to do away with masses of 
this fabric—which is perishable, and physicians say un- 
wholesome—using it only as an accessory. For widows’ 
first use are severely plain gowns of Henrietta cloth or 
of nuns’-veiling, with a round waist or short basque, large 
tapering sleeves, and a gored skirt, full in the back, the only 
crape forming a vest, belt, and skirt border. To make this 
peculiarly a widow's dress it is completed by wide straight 
cuffs and collar of white organdy or tarletan finished with 
inch-wide hems. The wrap is a jacket or short cape of the 
material partly covered with crape. The bonnet is a small 
fanchou-shaped frame covered with two layers of crape and 
edged with small folds or cords of the crape. The strings 
are of black gros grain ribbon, Elderly women wear as a 
widow’s ruche a very small crinkled puff of white crape or 
tarletan just inside the bonnet. This ruche is a matter of 
individual taste with young widows, the greater number 
objecting to it altogether. The veil of English crape or of 
silk-warp nuns’-veiling is draped on the bonnet to fall low 
in front when first worn, but in a very short time it is thrown 
back almost double, and is permanently draped in that way. 
Undressed black kid gloves and a gros grain parasol com- 
plete the costume. 
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OTHER MOURNING GOWNS. 


The period of wearing mourning is sensibly shortened, 
one year being the time it is worn for a parent, child, sister, 
or brother. As many families do not wear crape, the first 
dresses of Henrietta cloth or crépon are worn but six months. 
They are trimmed with pipings and milliners’ folds of the 
material, Jet, even of the dullest, is not worn until the sec- 
ond half of the year, when it is needed for China crape and 
silk dresses. ‘Tailor-made gowns of cheviot and of serge 
are then permitted, and may be quite plain, or else orna- 
mented with braid. During the last three months of the 
year white is introduced in plastrons or vests of crépe de 
Chine, and sometimes in entire waists. Thus, in the sum- 
mer, black barége or grenadine dresses are worn, with accor- 
dion- pleated waists of white crépe or of white chiffon, very 
much as they are worn in colors. However, this lightened 
mourning dress is not universally adopted, conservatives 
preferring six months or a year of wearing crape. 


INEXPENSIVE MOURNING CLOTHES. 


For those who in time of sorrow must also consider econ- 
omy there are ready-made suits of serge or cheviot, with 
coat and skirt, to be had for $12 to $20, and with silk linings 
for $25. A gathered front of dull China silk or crape, or a 
shirt waist of the same, completes the summer dress. For 
the house are waists of black lawn, either plain or with 
stripes of white, and a skirt to match, the whole sold for $3. 
At the large shops where millinery is kept a bonnet-frame, 
closely fitted to the bead and well covered with nuns’-veil- 
ing, edged with pipings, can be bought for $2 50 to $3. The 
veil is the most expensive article; but shorter veils are worn 
this season, two yards of nuns’-veiling being sufficient. The 
silk nuns’-veiling is preferred, and costs from $2 a yard up- 
ward. 

Thanks are due Mrs. C. Donovan ; Miss Switzer ; and 
Messrs. James McCreery & Co.; B. ALtman & Co. ; Lorp 
& Tayior; and Jackson's Mourning Store. 


THE POEMS OF DR. THOMAS DUNN 
ENGLISH. 


A PHYSICIAN who lightens professional labors by occa- 
sional excursions into the field of imaginative writing is 
by no means a rara avis, but it is an unusual instance to 
find a persistent wooer of the Muses in the person of one 
who combines in himself the contradictory pursuits of phy- 
sician and political leader. Yet a stalwart volume of poems* 
testifics that Dr. Thomas Dunn English has accomplished 
this seemingly impossible task. 

Concerning the author in question, the encyclopedia gives 
the record of a life long since extended beyond threescore 
and ten, in which doctor, lawyer, journalist, novelist, poet, 
and politician have been succeeding phases. In his literary 
career, Which began in 18438, Dr. English affords an example 
of an author varied in range, rapid in work, and voluminous 
in production. ‘To his account are set down several novels, 
twenty dramas, a history of the Freuch Revolution, written 
in collaboration, The Boy's Book of Battle Lyrics, and numer- 
ous poems, outside the volume at present under considera 
tion. Witha view to their preservation, Miss Alice English 
has published in a handsome volume a selection from her 
father’s poems which have appeared during the past fifty 
years in various magazines and periodicals. The poems thus 
collected are divided into ** Legends and Lays,” ** Rural 
Sketches,” ‘* Urban Verses,” *‘ Dialect Studies,” and miscel- 
laneous poems. 

In seeking material for legendary poems and ballads Dr. 
English has not.confined himself to the tales of any ove 
country, but has drawn impartially from Irish and Welsh 
folk-lore, from Greek myth and German Médrchen. In the 
treatment of themes taken from Irish legends he is especial 
ly happy; he has caught the spirit of bardic tradition, and 
the rhythm of his verses has the true ballad swing. Most 
commendable of these poems are ‘‘ The Beggar's Word,” 
originally published in Harprer’s Monruty, and “ The 
Sleeping Fianna,” the Irish version of the hero slumbering 
underground—a sort of Milesian Burbarossa. 

Turning over the leaves of the book, among the “ Rural 
Sketches” we come upon a poem which, set to a plaintive 
melody, was a favorite in the carly forties, when if the 
musical taste of the public dreamed not yet of the sublimi- 
ties of Wagnerian harmonies, it was at least pure and sim- 
ple. In those days one heard in concert, in drawing-room, 
in country parlor, and on the street from the itinerant bar- 
rel organ, ** Don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” 
‘** Times, alas, are different now,” ** They have changed from 
the old to the new.” The modern popular song is charac- 
terless, if not downright vulgar, and ‘‘ Ben Bolt” is rele- 
gated to ‘‘a corner obscure and alone.” in 

Among the same series is a poem called ‘‘ Blown Up,” re- 
sembling Bret Harte in style and diction, but marked by a 
description of scenery peculiarly the author's own; so 
strongly indicated is the local coloring that it cannot fail to 
arrest the atiention of any one who has looked down from 
the rugged Palisades across the Valley of the Overproek 
The same love of nature and picturesquevess of detail are 
shown in ‘‘ The Old Mill”: 

“ Here from the brow of the hill I look, 

Through a lattice of boughs and leaves, 

On the old ray mill with its gambrel-roof, 
And the moss on its rotting eaves. 

I hear the clatter that jars the wall, 
And the rushing water's sound, 

Aud I see the black floats rise and fall 
As the wheel goes slowly round.” 


A weird fancy is embodied in ‘The Locomotive,” with 
its tale of dire disaster planned and brooded over by the 
‘** monster of iron and brass.” 

Among the two hundred and forty poems which the vol- 
ume contains there are naturally marked degrees of mer- 
it. Some bear traces of haste and carelessness of com- 
position; they cannot be deemed fair specimens of the 
writer’s powers; others again show repetition of thought 
and metaphor, while still others are characterized by crisp- 
ness of expression, delicate fancy, pathos, or quiet humor, 
The poems in dialect are the least happy in thought and 
diction, It goes without saying that so swift a workman 
must needs often turn out imperfect pieces of pen-work. 
And it is equally true that the exigencies of a busy life 
force Pegasus to trot in shafts. But the subjects on which 
Dr. English bases his verses are those which appeal to the 
public heart; his versification is smooth, and his numerous 
admirers will welcome the fugitives from magazine and 
newspaper to the safe shelter of the volume compiled by 
loving filial care. ApaLine W. STERLING. 


* The Select Poems of Dr. Thomas Dunn English. Edited by Alice 
Euglisb. Newark, New Jersey. Published by Private Subscription. 
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THE CHRISTENING. 

TAMING a baby. is one of the first of the many re 

LN sponsibilities occasioned by its advent. Very 
few parents care now to perpetuate an ugly name 
simply because it has been used in their families, al 
though where there is a story or bit of romance con 
nected with it the lack of beauty is forgivea for the 
sake of the associations There isso much in 4 name, 
notwithstanding the pretty impatience of the fair Ju 
liet’s exclamation; and even her extreme youth and 
inexpericuce would have acknowledged it if, instead 
of crying ‘* Wherefore art thou Romeo?’ she had been 
constrained to ask why the *‘ youth with flaunting 
feathers” who had captured her susceptible heart 
were Jeremiah John or Habakkuk Mucklewrath! 
Nor can we doubt that Helen of Troy is indebted to 
the loveliness of her name as well as to her transcen- 
dent beauty for the fame which clings 
to ber through all the ages. The long 
reign of diminutives is rapidly wan 
ing, and fashion decrees that the bap 
tismal name should be used habitual 
ly. Stately Margaret and Gwendolen, 
royal Elizabeth and Ejeanor, are now 
heard in their musical splendor and 
fulness, while Mary is found to be 
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sweeter than any of the va 
riations which have so long 
concealed it 

To find names for two ba- 
bies at once—especially when 
twin daughters arrive instead 
of the hoped-for son, whose 
title was all ready for him— 
requires an amount of con 
sideration,a patient weighing 
of the claims of various pret 
ty feminine@ppellations, and, 
above all, a solicitous care to 
please critical relatives and 
friends. ‘That in this in 
stance, or more pany 
these instances, perfect suc 
cess Was attained, argues well 
for the tact and good taste 
of the parents 

The twins came while win 
ter still beld high rule, and 
their budding lives bad been 
carefully sheltered from its 
chill breath, from the rough 
winds of March, and the fas 
cinating but dangerous co- 
quetries of the later spring; 
and when the world seemed 
as young and fair as theim- 
selves they were brought, 
“The little, helpless, nameless 

things, 
With hushes soft and mild ca- 
reesing 


At once to get a name and 
blessing.’ 


It was thought best that they 
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should not be presented at one of the public ser 
vices, so the christening took place iv mid-afternoon. 
Only a few friends were invited to be present, and 
the sacredness of church had an atmosphere of home 
privacy. The guests lingered in the porch or stood 
outside under the trees awaiting the arrival of the 
little ladies, who, one grandpapa declared, “‘ were 
taking the peice of being late, as though it were 
their wedding.” In truth, the delay was very slight, 
the noise of wheels was soon ween § and then began 
the bustle of unloading the pretty freight. First 
were handed out two winsome wee things, the sis- 
ters of the twins, still almost babies themselves; the 
elder, just three years old, had risen to the dignity 
of the occasion, aud although quivering with excite- 
ment, was intent upon 
being very good and set- 
ting an example to her 
next sister and her small 
cousin, Then came the 
snowy packages which 
contained the candi- 
dates, ench decked with 
a great knot of daisies 
with floating satin rib- 
bons. The wraps were 
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laid aside, the filmy robes 
shaken out, the tiny creatures 
given into the arms of their 
godmothers, and the cortége 
moved up the aisle. 

The font has a special inter- 
est. Presented to the church 
by the commodore who first 
raised the American flag in 
California, it is made of some 
of the wood of the famous old 
ship Constitution, and having 
shown signs of weakness, its 
original simplicity is now en- 
cased in carved oak, with an 
elaborate cover of  brass- 
work; this was done as a 
thank - offering by several 
members of the church who, 
through “ the mercy of God,” 
were preserved in an hour of 
great peril. The service was 
unusually impressive. Each 
dear baby looked up with an- 
gelic gravity into the kind 
handsome face of the rector 
as he took her into his arms, 
and was perfectly still when 
the drops fell on her brow 
and she received the sign 
which consecrates to faithful 
service. Every heart was 
touched, and the young mo- 
ther, who had been nervous 
and fearful that some cry or 
protest might be made, was 


















Fig. 1.—Biack Dorrep Net Gown.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 


radiant. Thesmall girls who are the 
twins’ neighbors and adorers, and 
who were present in full force, were 
enraptured, and later it was pretty 
to hear their wise approving com 
ments 

After the christening came the em 
braces, and so richly dowered with 
relatives are these babies that they 
received the caresses not only of their 
four grandparents, but of two great 
grandmothers as well. This is so un 
usual that these sweet and gracious 
ladies were warmly congratulated 
There were uncles and aunts in abun 
dance; some by the near claims of 
blood, and others equally affectionate 
who are such by the brevet of love 
Then the twins were carried off, the 
church was left to the afternoon 
shadows, and friends went their 
ways, each with tender thoughts of 

¢ little creatures whose names had 
just been added to the roll of the 
church-militant 


CROSS-STRIPED CREPON 
GOWN. 

fQ\HIS gown is of cross - striped 
| beige-colored crépon dotted with 
pale violet. The skirt is drawn up 
slightly on one side. The belt is of 
violet moiré ribbon with two small 
houz at the front and a long sash 
bow at the back. The bodice has a 
plain back and an elaborately ar 
ranged front, which is gathered full 
at the middle, and draped slightly; 
at the sides are little jacket pieces of 
embroidered silk muslin, and a full 
collarette of this muslin is gathered 
to a stock-collar of the same, with 
also a jabot down the front 


DOTTED NET GOWN. 
‘ae skirt of this net gown ig hung 

upon a taffeta foundation skirt 
edged with a net ruffle; the net skirt 
is also edged with a ruffle of the net, 
bordered and headed with lace inser 
tion. The waist has a deep yoke 
striped with jet, below which the 
et is draped as illustrated; a moiré 
girdle is shirred with headings at the 
back, and drawn up in two sharp 
points at the front, caught with a 
chou ; the very full sleeve puffs are 
draped with a jet band 


AN EXPERIMENT. 

\X experiment is being tried in 
d the schools of Paris that it may 
be well for those of us interested in 
chools to watch from our vantage- 
round across the water. It is a 
species of paternalism, to be sure, 
but paternalism of the tenderest 
family type. 

In the first place, the city provides 
all books, pencils, and stationery of 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


every sort for these schools entirely without charge, 
and both to rich and poor—the rich not being exempt 
from receiving—an especial point in the whole pro- 
ceeding being the cultivation of a spirit of equality. 

The next thing that is thought of is that no child can 
use his brain well whose body is not properly nourish- 
ed, that much time would be lost and injurious hurry 
occasioned by children running home to dinner, and 
that jorge | of the poorer children would have no dinner 
if they did go home. So a hot and hearty lunch or 
dinner is given to every child at noon. This lunch 
consists of a bowl of substantial soup and a dish of 
meat and vegetables. Each child brings from home a 
little basket supposed to contain a piece of bread, and 
surrendering it, receives a check for it which at noon- 
time is returned, and then the contents of the basket is 
given out with the school portion, and if nothing at ai! 
was brought from home, the bread is supplied without 
remark. In this way, if a child brought nothing, the 
other children are none the wiser. Although the par- 
ents of those who are able contribute a few cents a 
day for this lunch, the children of those who are unable 
to pay anything fare equally well, and are not mortified 
by any confession or evidence of poverty. This system 
obliges the maintenance of a kitchen and of a cook, 
who is usually the janitor’s wife. The food is served 
in the covered play-room. 

The next thing the city attends to is the matter of 
clothing, considering it necessary that all shall be de- 
cent and clean and warm, but that none shall outdress 
the others. The city itself gives a certain sum to each 
school, according to its necessity ; and there are, besides, 
subscriptions, and entertainments with entrance fees, 
all of which are applied to this use. By this means 
the children are kept clad much alike, and the feeling 
of equality is still preserved among them. Nor is it 
merely for ‘outside clothes that this money is used; 
warm under-clothing and medical appliances, glasses 
—whatever is needed to keep the child at a proper 
standard of health and activity, is provided for him. 

But when all this has been done the city does not re- 





sign the care of its children because term-time is over. 
The advantage of a vacation in which nothing that has 
been gained shall be lost, and perhaps something new 
shall be gained, is recognized; and where the subscrip- 
tions and entertainment fees fal) short, the city extends 
its generous hand again, and the children are sent away 
on excursions, these for a day, and those for a week, 
and others for a month, all as it may be best for the 
sake of health, the physician of the school deciding 
which children need the change the most, although the 
shorter trips are oft- 
en given as the re- 
ward of good beha- 
vior. The shorter 
trips are made to 
Fontainebleau and 
other near spots, and 
are’ the occasion of 
instruction in natu- 
ral history; the long- 
er trips are to the 
sea-shore, the moun- 
tains, and even to 
Switzerland The 
children keep a diary 
while away on the 
longer journeys, and 
are expected to at- 
tain more or less 
useful and varied 
knowledge by means 
of them. 

All this is done for 
the primary schools 
only, where children 
between six and 
twelve are found, 
after leaving the in 
fant schools the boys 
having their own Fig. 2.—Back View or 
schools and, as a Dortep Net Gown Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-strirep Crtron Gown. 
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rule, men teachers, the girls having their schools and wo- 
men teachers, although the instruction and discipline are 
the same; all are taught to handle tools, the girls to use their 
needles, while the boys have to undergo a great deal of mil- 
itary drill. It may be that all this eleemosynary sort of 
business is unwise in the end. Certain of its critics fear 
that when the children leave school, where so much equal. 
ity has been maintained, they will be startled by the sudden 
plunge into the injustices of life. But others maintain, and 
with some reason, that all their lives they see the injustices, 
out of school, quite plainly enough, and there will be no 
startling or sudden and rude awakening, but rather a know- 
ledge of what might be made by a system that lived up to the 
Golden Rule; and that if any increased taxation comes in 
this way on the rich, they will be doubly repaid by-and-by 
in the safety and presence of a healthy and intelligent body 
of citizens, brought up in love of each other, although it 
may take more than one generation to prove them right. 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


Avruor or “ Aut Sorts axnp Conprrioxs or Mew,” “ Coitpren 
or Gingon,” “ Tae Reost. Queey,” ere 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PRODIGAL BON 


4 other room, the back attic, was locked, and there 
was no key in the door. Lucian turned the handle and 
pressed with his shoulder. The lock broke off inside, and 
the door fell open 
Ouf!” eried Lucian. ‘‘ What a dust! What an atmos 
phere!" The sun was struggling through the window, 
which was covered inside with cobweb, and outside with 
the unwashed layers of many years’ coal smoke. He tried 
to throw up the sash, but the cords were broken ; he lifted 
it up and propped it with a book which he took from a 
shelf hanging beside the window. ‘So!” he said. ‘* Why, 
what in the world have we here?” 

The room was furnished with a four-post bed. The hang 
ings, which had never been removed, dropped in colorless 
tatters ; everything was devoured by moth; but the bed 
was still made, sheets, blankets, and coverlet. There was 
a single chair in the room—a wooden chair; there was a 
mahogany table, small, but of good workmanship; on the 
table were the brushes and palette of a painter; a violin- 
case lay half under the bed; the inkstand with the quill 
pens, the paper, and the pouncet-box still lay on the table 
as they had been left; the books on the shelf—Lucian looked 
at them—were chiefly volumes of poetry 

‘*See, Lucian! The walls are covered with paintings!” 

So they were; the sloping walls of the attic, which had 
been plastered white, were covered all over with paintings 
in oil. They represented nymphs and satyrs, flowers and 
fountains, woods and lakes, terraces and walks, gardens and 
alleys of the Duteh kind, streets with signs hanging before 
the houses, and ladies with hoops. The paintings were not 
exactly executed by the hand of a master; the drawing 
was weak and the color faded. Each picture was signed 
in the left-hand corner ‘‘ J. C. B.,” with dates varying from 
1725 to 1735 

** What is the history of these things?” 

“T think I know,” Margaret said, softly. “Oh!” she shud- 
dered," I am sure the date corresponds. How shall I tell you, 
Lucian?” 

Over the mantel-shelf hung a picture, but its face was 
turned to the wall. Lucian turned it round. It represented a 
young man about twenty-five years of age. He was gal- 
lantly dressed in the fashion of the time—about 1740 ; he 
wore a purple coat with a flowered silk waistcoat and lace 
ruffles. His hat was trimmed with gold lace ; his fingers, 
covered with rings, resting lightly on the gold hilt of his 
sword 

‘The man was a gentleman,” observed Lucian. 

His handsome face was filled with gallantry and pride. 
One could see that he was a young man with a good deal of 
eighteenth - century side and swagger; one recognized his 
kind—always ready for love or for fighting; one could pic- 
ture him standing up in the pit of the theatre, sitting among 
the rufflers and bullies of the tavern, the terror of the street, 
a gallant in the Park 

Margaret said something to this effect, but not much, be- 
cause, in truth, her knowledge of the eighteenth century 
was limited. ‘‘ He is handsome,” she said, ‘*‘ but not in the 
best way. It is a sensual face, though it is so young. See 
—Luecian! There are his initials, , ©. B., with the date 
1735. It is the painter of these pictures. I will tell you 
about him, Lucian. This is clearly his own room, the place 
where he practised art when he was a boy—where he lived 
until he left his father’s house. His name was the same 
as they all bore, John Calvert Burley, and he was son of 
the Calvert Burley who began the fortunes of the family. 
When this man was young he was full of promise; he was 
un artist—these must be his paintings; he was a musician. 
He was a poet, or at least a writer of songs. The bookshelf 
was filled with books of verse. He was a dramatist who 
wrote a comedy which was played at Drury Lane. All 
these facts are noted in your father’s papers.” 

Lucian nodded to his ancestor. ‘'I am glad,” he said, 
‘that I have a forefather of so much distinction. Permit 
me to say 8o much, sir, although I have renounced you.” 

“Wait, Lucian. This room has been locked up since his 
death. That was in 1745. Your father mentions the room 
that was always locked up. It was this man’s room. Upon 
him, your father writes, the vengeance first fell for his 
father's sins.” 

*‘Oh!” Lucian interrupted, impatiently, ‘‘ please do not 
talk to me about vengeance for another man’s sins. How 
can such a thing be? Besides, had this man none of his 
own?” 

“ Unfortunately—yes. That was part of the vengeance. 
Iie was all wickedness. Clever as he was, bright and 
clever, and good-looking when he was young, he became a 
profligate aud—and—everything that you can imagine in 
the way of wickedness, after he grew up. He quarrelled 
with his father—I do not know why—and then he lived by 
his wits—iived on the town. How did young men live on 
the town, Lucian, a hundred years ago?” 

‘I don't very well know. Much us they do now, I sup- 
pose. They played cards and won; and games of chance, 
and won, they borrowed money of their friends and did 
not pay it back; they took presents from rich ladies—whose 
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hearts they afterwards broke; they ran away with heiresses; 
finally they got into the Fleet Prison and starved, or they 
took to the road and were hanged. Then my «aneestor here 
was quite a model profligate, I take it. Perhaps Tom Jones 
had this man’s career before him as a model.” 

** You have stated his case exactly. He married an heir- 
ess an he squandered her fortune. Then she left him and 
came here with her child. He was brought up in the nurs- 
ery we have just left; I suppose that we have seen his baby- 
clothes.” 

** Well, and what became of that prodigal? Did he re- 
pent and come home again? Or was he presently brought 
to Flect Prison?” 

“ No, Lucian,” she replied, gravely. ‘‘This bright and 
gallant gentleman "—she pointed to the picture—‘“ who looks 
as if there were no laws of God to be feared, chose one of 
the two lines you have indicated. But it was the road, and 
not the Debtor's Prison. And it led to—the other kind of 
prison.” 

‘Oh! But Lucian’s face flushed a little. ‘‘ You mean, 
Margaret, that this gay and gallant gentleman was—in point 
of fact—” 

“Yes. A-fitting end for him, but it was disgraceful to 
his people. This ancestor was hanged at Tyburn for a 
highway robbery. His father turned the portrait to the 
wall and locked the door. That was in the year 1745. And 
the room has never been opened since.” 

“‘Humph!” Lucian stroked his chin gravely. ‘‘ Have 
you any more such stories to tell me?” 

** Two or three more.” 

‘After all, old history, old history! Who would care 
now if one’s descent from a man who was hanged in the 
year 1745 was published from the house-top? Noone. Old 
acy Mag. And as to vengeance for his father's sins, 
why, you've made it clear that he had enough of his own to 
justify the suspension. Let us go down stairs.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PORTRAITS. 


Tuery closed the door and went down to the next floor. 
Here there were three bedrooms, all furnished alike and 
with solidity. Each had a great mahogany four-poster, a 
mahogany chest of drawers,a mahogany dressing - table, 
and two mahogany chairs; there was a carpet in each; and 
the hangings were still round the beds, but in dusty, moth- 
eaten tatters and rags. Margaret opened the drawers. 
Strange! they were all filled with things. She looked into 
the cupboards, they also were filled with things—clothes, 
personal effects. ‘‘ Why,” she cried, ‘‘they did not even 
take away their clothes! Oh! Iremembernow. They left 
them here when they ran away, and here they have remained 
ever since. I will tell you directly all about them, Lucian.” 

On the first floor there were two rooms only, at the front 
and the back. They opened the door of the room at the 
back. It was a bedroom, evidently the bedroom of the 
man just dead. 

‘This is the room of the master,” said Margaret, ‘‘ your 
grandfather's room. For fifty years he was alone in it. 
Fancy a house condemned to silence for fifty years! It 
isn’t used to noise. The echoes take ap your voice on the 
stairs; the walls whisper it, as if they were afraid to speak 
out loud. All these years of silence! And all the time 
downstairs he sat and reckoned up his money.” 

She turned away and closed the door. 

** Lucian !”—she laid her hand upon his arm—* before we 
go to see the portraits, think. In your father’s papers is an 
account of them all. Better have nothing to do with them 
—better know nothing about them.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You need not soften the facts, Margaret. 
lam not afraid. Besides, old histories! old histories!” 

He opened the door of the drawing-room, which in the 
old days when it was furnished was called the best parlor. 
This was the state-room of the house, never used at all ex- 
cept for weddings, christenings, and funerals. 

The furniture was stiff and rather quaint. The chairs 
and sofa had been upholstered with stuff once green; there 
had also been gilt about the legs and backs; there was a 
round table in the middle; there was a card-table between 
the windows; there was a cabinet containing a few curios- 
ities; there was a faded carpet, partly moth-eaten; the fire- 
place and fender were of the old fashion; and there was no- 
thing else in the room. 

**T wonder,” said Margaret, ‘‘if there has ever been any 
festivity at all in this room? Certainly there can have been 
none for a hundred years. Is thete anywhere else in this 
city a house with a drawing-room which for one hundred 
years has never been used?” 

But the walls! Round the wainscoted walls there were 
hung on every panel the portraits of the family; the men 
were all there; the wives and the daughters were all there. 
Two or three of the upper shutters of the windows were 
half open, and the faces were just visible in the dim light. 
Lucian threw open all the shutters. 

It was the custom all through the last century in every 
family of the least pretensions or importance to lave their 
portraits taken. In the time of great Queen Anne the lim- 
ner went about the country from house to house. He 
charged, I believe, a guinea for a portrait.‘ You may see 
specimens of his skill preserved in country houses.to this 
day. Portraits, in time, began to rise in price; it became an 
outward sign of prosperity to have your portrait taken. 
During this present century many most-respectable families 
had gone without portraits altogether till photographs be- 
gan. In the Burley family the custom prevailed during 
the whole of last century and well into this. 

‘*My ancestors.” Lucian bowed, with a comprehensive 
sweep of his arm. “ Ancestors! I present to you your 
granddaughter-in-law that will be. fe have renounced 
your works and ways, but we recognize the relationship. 
Maggie, you have something rather uncommon to tell me 
about the ancestors?” 

** Yes, but what is it? Very odd! Most of them are fol- 
lowing me with their eyes wherever I go. What an un- 
canny thing! Tlow came the painters to make all their eyes 
like that? It looks as if they were curious to see the living 
representative.” 

* Let them follow,” said Lucian. ‘‘ Now, historiographer 
of the ancient house of Burley, 1 listen—I sit at your feet— 
I wait to learn.” 

Margaret was walking round the room looking at the 
names and dates on the frames. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ these 
are your ancestors; all are here, except that unhappy man 
for whose sake the room upstairs has been closed At these 

ears. My dear Lucian, if you are prepared, I will tell you 

n brief—mind, I could tell you a great deal about every 
one—but I wiil confine myself to the principal facts. You 
will find them bad enough.” 
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“You ought to have a white wand.” Lucian sat down. 
‘* Now—it is odd how the eyes are staring at me—I am ready 
to hear the worst.” 

Over the mantel-shelf hung the effigy of a gentleman in a 
large wig—a wig of the year 1720, or thereabouts. A certain 
fatness of cheek with a satisfied smugness of expression 
characterizes most portraits of this period. Both were want- 
ing in this face. 1t was hard; the eyes were hard; the mouth 
wus hard; the face was determined; the forehead showed 
power, the mouth and chin determination. Time, who is 
often an excellent finisher of portraits, and occasionally 
brings out the real character p the subject much more 
effectively than the original limner (but he takes a good 
many years over the job), had covered this face with a cloud 
of gloom and sadness. 

** We begin with this man,” said Margaret. ‘ He is Cal- 
vert Burley. He began, however, as a clerk, or servant of 
some kind, to a City merchant. He must have been a young 
man of ability, because he rapidly rose, and became factor 
or confidential clerk. What he did was this: He persuaded 
his master, who entirely trusted him, to invest a great sum 
in South Sea stock. With a part of the money he bought 
shares in his own name, falsifying the figures to prevent 
being found out. The shares, as he expected, went higher 
and higher, till they reached—I don’t know whaf—and then 
he sold his own shares to his own master at the highest 
price. Then the crash came. He really looks, Lucian, as if 
he heard every word we are saying.” 

** Let him answer the charge, then.” 

‘** Well, the unfortunate merchant was ruined; his clerk, 
who had made an immense profit upon every share he held 
—I know not how many there were—stepped into his place. 
This was the origin of the fortunes cf the house.” 

** And the contiding merchant?” 

** He died in the Fleet. His former clerk would not send 
him so much as a guinea when he was starving. Well, Cal- 
vert from a servant became a master; from a factor he be- 
came a merchant. I suppose that no one found out what he 
had done.” 

‘** How was it found out, then?” 

“1 do not know, 1 read it in your father’s papers. That 
was what he meant when he said that the fortunes of the 
house were founded on dishonor.” 

“ Yes.” Lucian looked at the portrait, who fixed upon 
him from under black eyebrows a pair of keen, searching 
eyes. He got up and looked more closely. ‘* Yes,” he re- 
peated, ‘1 should like to hear your own account of the 
transaction, my ancestor. Because you look as if you could 
put it differently.” 

** Lucian, stand there a moment, beside the portrait. So; 
the light upon your face is the same. Oh! you are so like him. 
You have the sume strong face, the same eyes, and the sume 
mouth.” 

Lucian laughed. ‘‘ Atall events, my Marjorie, I shall not 
invest my master’s money in my own name,” 

“ You are exactly like him. But, of course, what does it 
matter? Well, you heard upstairs how vengeance fell upon 
this man through his son.” 

‘**Not at all. I heard upstairs how the son was rightly 
punished for his own crimes.” 

‘** Well, he had no happiness with his money. For his 
eldest child ended as you have heard, and his only daughter 
died of small-pox at the age of twenty-two. 1 expect this 
must be her portrait.” It was one of a very pretty girl, 
dark-eyed, animated, evidently a vivacious and pleasing girl. 
* Poor child! to die so young; and his youngest, a boy of 
sixicen, disappeured. ‘They thought he was kidnapped. It 
is all in your father’s papers.” 

How did he know?’ asked Lucian. 

‘1 think | can tell you. Beside the men of a family, there 
sit the women. The men work—for good or evil. ‘The wo- 
men watch; they watch, they observe, and they remember. 
Do you think that the wife of Calvert Burley—the unhappy 
wife of this man—did not know what her husband had 
done? When her sons and her daughter were taken from 
her, do you think she hid in her heart the things she knew— 
the money got by fraud, the starving prisoner in the Fleet? 
Oh, no! She told her daughter-in-law, who in time told 
hers, and so the story was handed down as far as your 
grandmother, who told her son.” 

‘It is possible. 1 did not think of that.” 

**Men never think of the women who watch. If they did, 
how jong would the wickedness of the world endure?” 

* You are bitter, my Margaret.” 

**1t is because my mind is full of the women of your own 
house. Am i not going to become one? See—the next panel 
is empty. That is because the portrait is upstairs in the 
room that you burst open. ‘This one is his wife. My dear 
Lucian, when her husband had spent all her money and de- 
serted her; when she came here with her infant; when the 
news arrived of her husband’s shameful end—do you think 
that the bereaved wife and the bereaved mother did not sit 
and whisper to each other words of the Lord’s vengeance?” 

** It is possible,” Lucian replied, gravely. ‘‘ Old supersti- 
tions!” =P 

Margaret went on to the next portrait. It had upon it 
the date of 1760. The big wig had given place to a mure 
modest gear. The face was that of a young man. ‘‘ He is 
the son of the man upstairs,” said Margaret. 

There was little of his father’s swagger visible in this 
young man’s face. _He was like all the men of the family, 
endowed with black eyes and black hair; but there was no 
force of character in his face; his mouth was weak; his eyes 
looked upward; there was a strange expectant light in them 
—while his forehead was marked with a straight vertical 
line. The expression of this man’s face seemed out of har- 
mony with those around him. 

“The only son of his mother,” said Margaret. ‘‘ He 
married and had children, but I know not how many, nor 
what became of any except the eldest. I believe that they 
all died young, except that one. And this poor man went 
mad—” 

**Mad!” As Lucian looked Closer, he saw the possibilities 
of madness in those eyes. 

“It was a time, you know, when people thought a great 
deal about the safety of their souls. any became mad 
from religious terrors. It was in this way that he went 
mad. For twelve years he was chained to the floor in one 
of the rooms upstairs. After twelve years he died. This 
was his wife.” 

**The history becomes more cheerful as we go along. 
Really,” said Lucian, ‘‘ there never was such an unlucky 
house.” 

** There is more, Lucian. The next picture, this with the 
hair tied bebind, is the son of the madman. You see it is 
dated 1790. He lived to the year 1820, when he died, at the 
age of fifty. What should you say, from the look of the 
man’s face, was his character?” 
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“ Well, it is a dark and rather gloomy face; it has a look 
of the original Calvert, but without his power. This man 
was small; he looks small and narrow; somehow, the painter 
has left out the intellect. Perhaps he had none. What did 
he do? ‘To look at him he might have been a small retail 
trader, counting up his little profits every day. 

“Lucian, you are cleverer at character-reading than I 
thought. He was a little retail trader. That is to say, he 
became a miser—quite a celebrated miser—one of the misers 
you read of in books. He used to wander about the strects 
picking up crusts and bones; he would have no fire in the 
coldest weather; he would have no servant in the house— 
had he not a wife and a daughter? He went in rags himself; 
his sons should learn to do the same. It is said that at 
night he would beg in the streets, or hold a horse or call a 
hackney coach. He bought scraps of the butchers, and 
stale loaves of the bakers. Nothing was too bad for him.” 

“Oh! This was my great-grandfather. Very pleasant, 
indeed—a charming ancestor.” 

“I suppose he had some family feeling, because he did 
actually spend money on having his children painted. Per- 
haps he got it done for nothing. But here they are—first 
his wife; | suppose they are the family jewels which she 
wears. She is a handsome woman, is she not, your great- 
grandmother? That is her daughter Lucinda. Whenever 
there is a daughter the name is always Lucinda. You see, 
she wears the same jewels as her mother; she borrowed 
them, no doubt.” 

‘Did she distinguish herself?” asked Lucian. 

“She rebelled against the miserly rule at home and ran 
away. It is also stated that she married, but her married 
name is not recorded, and [I know nothing more about her. 
These are the four sons—there were five children altogether. 
They are a good-looking lot of boys, are they not? Do they 
look like the sons of a miser?” . 

Their portraits were not ill painted. The young men 
were from seventeen to two or three and twenty; their hair 
was curled for the occasion; because a sitting for a portrait 
was like going to a party. They wore high stocks, and 
every one had a watch chain hanging from the fob. 

“That,” said Margaret, ‘‘is your grandfather. He is like 
Calvert, is he not? ‘‘urious how the face reappears. First 
in him and then in you. It isa much larger face than his 
predecessor’s—there is more intellect in it. As for the oth- 
ers—tell me what you think of this one, the second.” 

“He is exactly like the gallant highwayman. Did he 
also take to the road? Was he, too, conducted in triumph 
to the fatal tree?” 

“No. Like the highwayman, he had all kinds of clever- 
nesses: he could make music on anything, and he could sing 
and make verses. He ran away as soon as he was eighteen 
years of age and became an actor. He succeeded, too. He 
became, at one time, lessee and manager of the York The- 
atre.”” 

‘*His grandchildren will put in a claim to the estate, I 
suppose?” 

**You will not mind if they do?’ 
quickly. 

** Let us go on to the next. 
a history too?” 

**That was Charles. I said that there were other trage- 
dies. This unlucky young man ran away from home, and 
I think there is something said about an aunt who befriend- 
ed him. He was put into a place in the City, and—I hardly 
kvow what he did—I think it was forgery "—Lucian groaned 
—‘‘and he was tried and sentenced to be hanged; but the 
sentence was commuted to transportation for life. So he 
went to Australia.” 

“Australia is not so far off as it was. The convict’s 
grandchildren are doubtless on their way home to get.the 
estate.” 

“Very likely.” Margaret went on to another: “‘ This 
was the youngest son, James.” 

“* How did he distinguish himself?’ 

“ Well, he ran away, of course. And he became a soli- 
citor—I don’t know how—and then he—he took away his 
employer's young wife, and went to America.” 

Lucian sat down. ‘‘It is, indeed, a great—a glorious 
family. They vie with each other in greatness.” 

“That is all, Lucian.’ 

‘Thank you, dear cicerone. You have spun ‘out a very 
pretty history—one that could be told of very few families 
—very few indeed—I think I ought to be proud of such an 
ancestry.” 

He lapsed into silence. As he sat there looking up at the 
portrait of Calvert Burley, the resemblance became stronger. 
His face assumed a gloomy look, which still more increased 
the resemblance 

** After all, Margaret,” he said, presently, ‘‘why should 
we not take over this great inheritance? We only know, 
in general terms, how it was amassed. Old histories! Old 
histories! What does the world care about the long string 
of obscure moncy-grubbers and criminals?” 

‘Js it any question as to what the world knows, Lucian?” 

He sprang to his feet and shook himself. ‘‘I believe, 
with that old fellow looking down upon me, I could per- 
suade myself into anything. Come, my dear, let us have 
done with them. We have renounced their works and their 
ways.” 

“Take down the portraits and burn them, Lucian. 
an end to the memories of this house.” 

‘* No; I like feeling that | can sit among my forefathers. 
But—Marjorie mine—you have seen the house. Do you 
think that you can make your home here, in spite of all 
these memories?” 

‘I think, Lucian,” she replied, slowly and with hesitation, 
“that when we have had the place cleaned and painted and 
whitewashed, and these pictures regilt, and carpets laid 
down, and modern things put in, and some of the old hang- 
ings carted away—that it will be different. And there is 
the nursery. And if the men who have sinned are here 
upon the walls, so are the women, who have suffered and 
wept and prayed. It seems as if they will protect us from 
sorrows like their own.” 

“Child of superstition! 
scientific man? From sorrows, my dear? 
you from sorrows.” 

He laid his arms—his strong arms—about her neck and 
kissed her forehead. 

‘* Now,” he said, “claimants will turn up from the chil 
dren of these granduncles. Of one thing I am quite resolved, 
my dear. If I am not to take this inheritance, I’m hanged 
if anybody else shall. My ancestors”—he waved his hand 
comprehensively—‘‘ you approve, 1 hope, of this resolu- 
tion?” 

It was as if the portraits all with one accord bowed their 
heads in affirmation. I say ‘‘as if,” because neither would 
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this interest in things mundane ; but Margaret afterwards 
declared that she had a feeling—a creepy supernatural feel- 
ing—as if something of the sort had happened. 

**Oh!t dear Lucian,” she said, “it is only by giving up 
what they valued so much that we can escape the conse- 
quences of belonging to this house. Do not scoff. In some 
way or other the children must suffer from the father’s sins. 
They must! They must! You are the grandchild of the 
man who ruined thousands by his money-lending; of the 
miser who ruined his whole family for the sake of his 
hoards ; of the poor madman, chained to the floor upstairs 
because he thought his soul was lost; of the highwayman 
who was hanged ; of the man who grew rich by ruining the 
master who trusted him, What a record! Oh! my Lucian, 
if 1 thought that you would resemble any of these men, I 
would pray—since | learned their history I have prayed— 
that you might die suddenly aud at once—that we might 
die together—rather than that you should resemble them.” 

‘* Margaret, dear!”—his eyes and his voice softened—*‘ do 
not be troubled. I make you a promise that I will never 
act against my father’s wish, unless with your approval. 
Are you satisfied?” 


(To ne OonTINURD.] 


THE NEW ORDER OF WOMEN. 
IL. 


NUMBER of women have been admitted to the pulpit 

in New York State, have preached there, and some of 
them are still preaching. Considering the trouble that has 
attended aspirants to legal honors, it may seem strange that 
women should have had more success in theology, when we 
reflect how very unyielding the church, whatever its form, 
has always been to aught like innovation. Women preachers 
have generally been received into Baptist, Methodist, or In- 
dependent, never into Presbyterian or Episcopalian pulpits. 
Nevertheless, that they should be received at all is evidence 
of remarkable liberality. Almost all clergymen and ortho- 
doxists are supremely averse to women taking any part in 
sacerdotal functions, and so are women, in the mass, regard- 
ing it as a palpable violation of the divine law. 

The feminine preachers themselves, and many of the new 
order of women, naturally hold a different view. They 
think that the clerical calling is particularly adapted to 
them, and that they are to it, that they have spontaneously 
far more religious faith and sympathy than men, that their 
sermons are often more earnest and persuasive, aud that 
they are much the more efficient in sustaining and strength- 
ening ecclesiastic organizations. They even maintain that 
many men attend church because they do, that men are 
largely drawn thither by their mothers, wives, sisters, sweet 
hearts, and that churches could not and would not be sup- 
ported anywhere save for the efforts, encouragement, and in- 
fluence of women, who should therefore be equally eligible, 
at least, to the pulpit. Plausible as these arguments may 
sound, the prejudice against pulpiteers in petticoats still re- 
mains strong. That it has abated to any degree proves the 
force and intensity of the new movement, and the sincerity 
and fervor of those embarked in it. 

New York State remains very conservative touching wo- 
man’s political rights. She enjoys none of the privileges of 
franchise, except voting for school boards, in spite of ear- 
nest and repeated efforts to this end. The first feminine 
member of the State Board of Charities was appointed in 
New York city in 1877. The State surpasses ail the other 
States, except Massachusetts, in common-school, academic, 
and collegiate education, and in special, industrial, technical, 
and professional education has no peer in the republic. 

Although everybody is conscious by observation of the 
rapid increase of feminine wage-earners throughout the 
land, notably in the big cities, almost vo general statistics 
have been gathered on the subject. But they were gathered 
in New York early last year, and are instructive and interest- 
ing, though necessarily unverified and incomplete. The to- 
tal female population of the State at that time was 3,020,960, 
one-eleventh of the feminine population of the whole coun- 
try, and their callings embrace a singularly wide variety— 
about 340 in all. Among them were 10,000 book agents (es- 
timated), 16 barbers, 4465 boarding-house- keepers, 1418 book- 
keepers, 438 copyists, 1306 women’s exchanges, 110 fortune- 
tellers and mediums, 6898 factory (trained) hands, 742 grocers, 
1644 housekeepers, 252 liquor-dealers, 352 manufacturers, 8 
money -lenders, 556 pharmacists, 169 restaurant-keepers, 6645 
saleswomen, 453 shopkeepers, 1294 stenographers, 36 mer- 
chant tailors, 2 teamsters, 372 telegraphers, 184 telephoners, 
170 tobacconists, 1280 type-writers, 127 cigar-makers, 6811 
compositors, 48 copy-holders, 15,237 dressmakers, 6898 fac- 
tory hands, 3314 farmers, 7524 fruit-pickers, 10,290 hop- 
pickers, 20,960 laundresses, 3234 milliners, 4 press-fecders, 
66 printers, 7356 seamstresses, 485 shirt-makers, 2142 tailor- 
esses, 133 vineyardists, 

The total number of women employed in factories in the 
State was 154,637, meaning, no doubt, all the wage-earners 
in contradistinction to the 6898 factory (trained) hands pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In what were ranked as professions—42 in number— 
61,989 women were engaged. Among them were 1370 ac- 
tresses, 1341 artists, 215 authors, 37 clairvoyants, 21 dentists, 
287 doctors (their average income, so far as ascertainable, 
was about $3000, but some of them had $4000 and $5000, 
and several between $15,000 and $20,000). There were 127 
electricians, 137 editors, 151 elocutionists, 24 inventors, 2409 
journalists, 5 lawyers, 38 lecturers, 615 librarians, 250 mis- 
sionaries, 4021 reporters, 47,488 teachers of every kind. 

Since the war the stage has proved a most attractive pro- 
fession for women, as all who feel any interest in the theatre 
must have observed. It seems to have become a passion 
with them. One hears on every band of the fascination it 
exercises upon them, and of the intense desire that so many 
of them have to tread the boards. In every walk of life are 
found feminine candidates for histrionic honors—among 
maidens, wives, widows, those who have been divorced, or 
who have had any upheaval in their domesticity. They all 
look to the stage for rewards they have not gained, or for 
careers that have not opened to them, Most of them fail in 
their expectations, of course, but it is remarkable how large 
a proportion have more or less success in a most arduous 

vocation. This would appear to be a dramatic age, so many 
women suddenly exhibiting dramatic talent that had never 
been suspected. Actresses used to come of dramatic stock; 
now they blaze forth meteorlike from a wholly unthespian 
sky. No wonder the theatre draws them, for it appeals to 
their profoundest self-love, and remunerates them as no other 
calling would. And every thought they give to it, every 
hour they spend in it, is a delight. Nothing else that can 
be considered a business affords, in the main, to its followers, 
— humble or distinguished, such unalloyed satisfac- 
nD. 
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During the same period women have shown an extraor- 
dinary predilection for art, not so much in creative paint- 
ing as in designing and decoration, especially in houschold 
decoration, including china, wall - paper, furniture, which 
may be said to have been born here in the last quarter of a 
century. Extraordinary facilities for art education have 
been furnished at the many studios in New York city, as 
well as at the Cooper Union, National Academy of Design, 
and Art Students’ League. 

The remarkable number of women engaged in journalistic 

ursuits, 6581, denotes the extent to which they have entered 
into a ptofession once exclusively appropriated by men, as 
do many other of their callings. 

The statistics, incomplete as they evidently are, show that 
nearly 400,000 women (aside from servants, who must be 
counted by hundreds of thousands) are wage-earners in New 
York State, or about one in seven and a half of the entire 
feminine population. 

It is roughly estimated that more than 2,500,000 of wo- 
men, independent of servants, earn wages in the entire 
republic. 

The wage-earners in the metropolis are estimated to be 
between 70,000 and 80,000, exclusive of servants; and these 
are, as throughout the State, not only self-supporting, but 
algo support for others. Almost the universal rule has 

een found to be that wherever a man or woman has demon- 
strated his or her ability to take care of himself or herself, 
others have been most willing to live on his or her bounty. 
In no part of the world, not in America even, is any capable 
industrious person allowed to provide for himself alone. 
The race of greedy pensioners is ubiquitous. It would be 
most galling to masculine pride if we knew how very many 
women in this republic supply by their own toil the bread 
that is eaten by able-bodied men. 

It is easy to perceive what must be the effect, on women's 
minds and characters, of hundreds and hundreds of thou- 
sands of them throughout the country, who had led what are 
called private lives, going to work for money, during the 
last thirty or forty years. It could not fail to change them 
radically in many respects, for it has established their ma- 
terial independence, therefore their mental independence, 
their individuality, and to a certain extent their equality with 
man. The first result is to alter their view of marringe by 
reducing its supreme importance, and by discarding the ol:t 
theory that it is essential to every woman’s development and 
content. It does not seem at all likely that the economic 
revolution will, as some extreme conservatives assume 1o 
apprehend, seriously affect matrimony, at least of the desir- 
able, most approved kind. 

Members of the new order and their masculine adherents 
claim that it will help marriage by purifying and elevating 
it through wholesome restriction; that it has already pre- 
vented woman from regarding marriage as a source of sup- 
port, and the sole proper function of her life; that love and 
sympathy, rather than mere convenience and self-seeking, 
will be more apt to guide her in acceptance of a husband. 
They claim also that wedlock and maternity are feminine 
instincts; that nature's laws are not in danger from legis- 
lation or any form of social progress; that the more free- 
dom, expansion, and enlightenment she has, the better friend 
and companion, wife and mother, she will be; that suffrage 
is clearly her right, necessary to her protection and advance- 
ment, and will prove the crown of her accomplished woman- 
hood. They challenge denial of the fact, everywhere visible, 
that the condition, usefulness, and influence of woman in the 
republic are not much superior to-day to what they were 
forty odd years ago, and argue that further progress will 
further improve her, not less than the common weal. 

Public opinion is much divided ov this point, not as to 
the past, but as to the future. But as we can generally 
judge of one by the other, it may be that the fears of the 
conservative will in time be transformed into fresh springs 
of hope and causes of congratulation. 

Junius HENRI BRowNE. 






| ANSWERS-TO Ss 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Fvossir.—Formal calls shonid be made after three o'clock in the after- 
noon; leave a card for exch of the ladies of the family. 

8. P. C.—There is no form for announcement of such an event; the 
daily press usually gives sach things more or less unpleasant conspicuons- 
ness. In any case the fact will speedily become known without your 
taking active steps in the matter; reticence upon such subjects is always 
the best taste. 

M. B.—No acknowledgment is necessary of cards to a church wedding. 
For a house wedding or wedding reception, accept or regret as you would 
for any other house function, 

Inquinrn.—It is quite correct io drink bouillon from the cup, as well 
as to take it with a spoon, 

Unpine.—The article on “ Plaster Caste, and how to Use Them,” ap- 
punt in No. 10 of Vol. XXIII. of the Bazan. Stitch the pleats of the 

orfolk jacket down each side to the end, bat not across the bottom. 

A. F. G.—Make a deep flounce of the fish-net, and also a gathered waist, 
trimming the Jatter with bands of jet galioon, 

Linpa M.—In the published lists of Raphael's works there are none 
mentioned as belonging to this country. There have been Raphaels ex- 
hibited, but their genuineness was called in question. The namber of 
works accredited to Rabens is very large, between two and three thon- 
sand, many of them wholly or partially painted by pupils after his de- 
signs. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city owns several. 

_R. B.— For a simple menu have one salad—lobeter or chicken—coldl 
tongue, thin bread-and-butter or finger-rolia, ices, cake, and coffee. ‘To 
muke the feast more elaborate add to this bill of fare oysters, croqnettes, 
another salad, boned chicken or turkey, two or three varieties of sand- 
wiches, a larger selection of ices, jellica, nongais, etc. You may also 
have a bow! of punch or claret cup and wines. 

Franors.—No call is necessary under the circumstances, 

Beu..—Pat the currants in a large preserving- kettle, withont stemming 
them, and let them heat slowly at the side of the stove. They must cook 
gently, with frequent stirring, until the fruit is well broken. This will 
take perhaps three hours. Squeeze them through a flannel bag, and 
allow a pound of sugar to each pintof juice. Return juice to the fire and 
boil twenty minutes, skimming [reqnently. At the end of this time pnt 
in the sugar, let the jelly come to the boil again, take it off, and put it in 





agser. 

Jensey City Hereurs.—Perhape you mean the "lorence Nightingale 
Invalid’s Jacket, a description of which is given in the Answers to Cor- 
respondents of No, 2 in last year’s volume of the Bazan. The pattern 
was ori —_ given in an earlier number, which is long since out of 
print. nt the shape is so simple that you will have no difficulty in 
making it from the description. 

Sumuxr.—Write to the New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
at the Grand Central Station, New York city, for a pamphlet which will 
give you a list of segment ney 

M. A.—As the hat and gloves are part of the travelling costume, they 
would naturally be worn during the ceremony; but there is no fixed 
rule on the subject for a home wedding. The length of time between the 
ceremony and departure enters into consideration. Have wedding-cake 
in boxes furnished by a caterer in preference to a single large cake. Of 
conrse the refreshments are served after the ceremony. Make your bieck 
silk dress with a round waist, and trim with epauiettes or collar of white 
een lace. Add a colored chiné ribbon, crush collar and belt, in binet 
blue,cerise, or green. Have a crépon of light becoming color for a visiting 
dress, or else a pretty taffeta silk. For the travelling dress get gray or 
brown mohair or the heavier canvas, and make with a short coat, silk 
shirt waist, and plain gored skirt. 
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IMMY B. CASH was one that was forever running round 
@ with a lump of salt to put on other folks’ statements, and 
hauling out a spy-glass to sight the motes in his neighbor's 
eyes, while there was enough beams in his own to have 
framed up a house 

But there! I'm drifting off my story. I never had liked 
Jimmy B. when he was a red-haired boy, whining and 
telling tales; and I never liked him less than when he 
dropped in one Sunday evening and set to work to blacken 
the character of Tom Carter, the new bookkeeper down to 
the Electric Light Works 

Saya he come from Boston! Well, maybe he did,” says 
Jimmy B., slewing his eye round on Mamie Soston ain't 
over and above pa'ticular bout who lives there. The ques 
tion is—why did he come to Nansooket, and what in creation 
keeps him here? 

“IT cal’ate he’s got a pretty good reason for staying on; 
leastwise it’s a pretty one,” says Aunt Sarah, nodding at 
Mamie, who was listening quiet, but dangerous. 

‘* Now, Aunt Sarah, you just hush!” says she, flashing her 
big brown eyes over Jimmy's red head. 

Oh, we all know Mr. Carter's a-setting up to Miss Ma 
mie,” says he, tightening up hislips. ‘‘ But it’s to be hoped 
she ain't going to say snip to his snap.” 

‘Why hoped?” says Mamie, contemptuous. 

‘* Because there’s nothing like a Nansooket boy to tie to,” 
says he, plucking up his spirit. ‘‘ These off-island dudes 
have got a sort of fancy dash that we haven’t, but when it 
comes to marrying, the good old-fashioned island stock is 
the stuff for husbands.” 

‘‘The land’s sakes! Everybody can’t be born at Nan 
sooket; there ain't room,” says I. ‘‘ And if you come to 
husbands, I cal’ate there’s one or two good ones on the con- 
tinent.” 

‘*And a million bad ones,” says he, wagging his head. 

Every day the papers is full of pictures of these dudes, 
who've been getting divorced, or defaleating, or shooting 
their wives or mothers or whatever. And why? Because 
there ain’t the same moral standard that we have. If you 
can wear good clothes and throw your money ‘round, you 
can do anything you please off island; yes, sir!” 

* Oh, sit down, Jimmy B.,sit down! You ain’t in town 
meeting,” says I. 

“And of what do you accuse Mr. Carter?” says Mamie, 
getting up in her turn. ‘Is he a murderer, or a horse 
thief?” 

“I don’t say that I know what he’s done, but I do say 
that there’s such a thing as principle,” began Jimmy B., 
dogged 


“There is so,” says Mamie, stopping him. 


* And I'd ad 


mire to see you learn the principle of minding your own 





OFF WATCH. 


BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS 


business With that she swept out like a storm, leaving 
Jimmy B. with his mouth open 

** You did a hooter this time,” says I, admiring. 

‘Think so?” he stammered. 

Know so. Your chance for Mamie is as dead as a salt 
cod, But then,” says I, soot! ng, ‘‘ you've aired your opinion 
of Tom Carter; that’s something.” 

‘*T'll make my opinion good,” says he, stamping his foot 

I'll prove to her that he ain’t no better than a bunco 
steerer. I'll drive him off this island!” 

** And then?” 

And then we'll see what Mamie says to me.” Jimmy B. 
set up on the end of his little spine and pulled his mustache. 

When he’s out of the way, she’ll be only too glad to have 
me,” says he 

‘Don’t figure on it,” says I, “ for I sorter cal’ate Mamie 
would rather have his memory than your whole body. 
Ile’s the kind of fellow that all the girls like.” 

‘* And all the old maids too. I forgot a fellow had to 
court two when he came here,” snapped Jimmy B. 

**Old maid or no, 1 might have been your mother; least 
wise I could have married your father. In which case,” 
says I, severe, ‘‘ I’m bound to say that you wouldn't never 
have occurred to me. I always did have better luck than 
your poor mother in grab-bags, or whatever.” 

Jimmy B. sort of clicked in his throat, but he passed it 
off with a laugh. ‘‘Come, now,” says he, ‘‘ what’s your 
objections to me for a nephew? I ‘ain't got a vice to my 
name, and though I’m only twenty-six, I’m as well fixed as 
most men of forty. Money salted down in bank, good sal- 
ary, three good mortgages—whatever is wrong with me?” 

“Oh, you’re a model young man,” says I, bejiggled, for 
I couldn’t say right out, ‘‘ You're a skinflint, and ’ain’t got 
no more heart than a flat-iron.” So I hemmed and hawed, 
and then I blurted out, ‘‘Girls want romance, and dash, 
and—” 

‘‘And a smug face, and a black mustache,” says he, 
bitter, ‘‘like Tom Carter's. And if so be as they get it, 
they ain't sorry but once, and that’s forever. Gosh!” says 
he, walking about, ‘‘ why can’t 1 quit thinking ‘bout Mamie! 
She's the only girl in town that I can't have for asking, 
She—she treats me like a dog!” 

“Why don’t you cut loose and sheer off?” says I, really 
sorry for him 

‘“Can’t. Can’t bring my mind to it,” he groaned. 
—she ain't engaged to Tom Carter yet, is she?” 

‘* No, young man, and she ain’t never going to be,” says 
a hoarse voice behind us, and there in the door stood 
Mamie’s father, featuring a mad bull in a sou’wester and 
oil-skins, for a tempest was raging. 

“My daughter marry that whipper-snapper from the 
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** She 





continent! 
into the room head first over the cat, who was trying to 
escape between his legs ' 
** Lands, Isaac! It's Sunday,” says I, ‘and we ain't deaf 
‘I don’t wonder you're riled, Captain Tait,” says Jimmy 


ha 


Who says she’s going to?” he shouted, plungin 


B., jumping to help him out of his coat. 
to favor Carter—” 

“My sister is a fool,” says Isaac, passing me a family 
look over Jimmy's head. ‘‘ But I’ve got my senses aboard. 
Who says Mamie’s taken up with that dude?” 

‘*No one,” says I, short and sharp. 

“Oh! Excuse me,” says Jimmy, grabbing his chance. 
“Tt’s town talk. Carter beaus her to and from the office, 
and to the boat and the mail every day, not to speak of 
Sunday drives and walks, or whatever. Of course folk 
will pass remarks.” 

*“*And what were you doing, Sarah, while all this was 
going on?” Isaac bent his shaggy brows on me, and began 
to tramp up and down the kitchen. 

“*T was staying at home tending to my own business.” 

“Tt’s your business to look after my daughter,” says he, 
decided. 

‘*No, ‘tain’t,” says I, equally so. “I agreed to set off 
Mamie's board against the rent of this house as long as she 
kept the books down to the lumber-yard. But no word 
was ever passed "bout my watching her.” 

“You'd ought to have done it just the same. But I'll 
take the helm myself,” says he, bringing his hand with a 
crash on the table. ‘‘I’'ll pack her out to the farm to-mor 
row!” 

Jimmy B.’s jaw dropped. It wouldn't suit his books 
to have Mamie six miles out of town. ‘‘She would have 
to give up her position, and three hundred dollars a year 
ain’t to be sneezed at,” says he, suggestive. ‘‘ Now, if you 
could fix up some plan to fetch her mother to town for the 
winter.” 

“You've got the head - piece,” says Isaac, approving 
“Maria could come here, and Sarah she could keep house 
for me at the farm.” 

‘Sarah could, but Sarah won't,” says I. ‘‘I staid single 
to get quit of cooking for men folks, and I don’t cal’ate to 
begin now—specially on a farm. So you can just tack ani 
come about.” 

“Don't forget I'm giving you this house rent free!” 
Isaac was pretty mad by this time. 

‘IT cal’ate Mamie’s board, not to speak of your’s and 
Maria’s whenever you're in town, will stand off the rent of 
a house which couldn't let for fifty dollars a year.” I was 
getting mad myself, ard spoke up so loud that Isaac jumped 

**Miss Tait, she’s so dreadful taken with Tom Carter,” 
says Jimmy B., mournful. 


‘** Miss Tait seems 
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‘* Ain't neither,” says I. 
‘Then what's your objections to having Maria come to 
town?” demanded Isaac. 

Haven't got none, so long as I stay myself.” 

Then it’s settled,” says he, hauling on his coat. “I'll 
fetch her in to-morrow.’ 

You're not going back to-night!" I fairly screamed. 

In all this tempest! You ain't so jammed for time as all 
that. Sleep on it here.” 

I'll sleep on it at home,” says he, dreadful gruff. 

Let me hitch up for you, Captain.” Jimmy B. grabbed 
up the lantern, and skipped into his rubber coat. ‘I'll 
sing out when I'm ready,” says he. ‘Good -night, Miss 
lait,” and out he rushed, just too triamphant to breathe. 

‘That's the man for Mamie,” says Isaac, wagging his 
head. ‘‘No dust under his feet. All on deck and ready 
for action. He ain’t much of a beauty.” 

** No, he ain't,” says I. 

‘But ‘pretty is that pretty does,’ and, by George! my 
daughter marries to suit me.” 

Well, Mamie she’s a Tait, you know,” says I; “and ‘as 
pig-headed as a Tait’ bas always been a byword.” 

I'm her match,” says he, clumping to the door. ‘‘ Well, 
me and Maria will be over to breakfast,” 

So do, so do!” says I, very hearty, and off he marched. 

‘* Has he gone?” says Mamie, slipping in from the parlor. 

‘‘Who—Jimmy B.? Yes, but your father’s been over, and 
a nice kettle of fish he’s making,” says I, ready to cry. 
With that I up and related the whole history. 

But it’s so ridiculous,” says she, when I got through. 
‘Mr. Carter isn't—at least, be hasn't—that is, oh dear! we're 
just friends.” 

I know; I used to have just such,” says I, significant. 

Mamie laughed and looked down, ‘But, truly and 
honestly, he—oh! you know what I mean,” she says, blush- 
ibg 

Cal'ate I do. Cal'ate 1 know what he means too.” I 
had to laugh, she looked so delighted. 

‘But, Aunt Sarah,” says she, impressive, ‘‘ it's going to be 
awful. If mamma comes over to morrow I can’t.even ex- 
plain. Tom will think it so queer. And, besides, how could 
lexplain? It isn't likely he has ever thought of marrying 


a farmer's daughter.” . 
‘*He might do worse. Praise to the face is open dis- 
grace,” says lL. ‘But, the lands know, how ever you come 


to be a Tait! The rest of us never had luck when the fea- 
tures was given out, Seems like all the misfit noses, jimber 
jaws, and tombstone figures in creation fell to our family. 
While you—you're a regular beauty.” 

Mamie got all pink and dimpled. ‘‘ Aren't you afraid of 
making me vain?” says she, hugging me tight. 

“ Not a mite, honey, for I'm going to correct the sweets 
with a little sour. You didn’t make your looks, while you 
can make your temper. Now, Mamie, you know you're a 
little pepper-pot,” suys I, severe, as she laughed. ‘‘ Now, I 
want that you should promise me not to speak up to your 
father to-morrow, but splice your patience, and trust to 
Providence and your old auntie.” 

‘‘T'll trust my dear auntie,” says she. 

“ And Providence.” 

‘Well, Providence, then,” says she, raking down the stove 
for the night. ‘ But I should think more of it if it didn't 
leave Jimmy B. so free to make mischief. Little rat!” 

‘* Leave him alone, and he'll fetch up on his beam ends,” 
says I, serene, *‘ for his complaint is being too cute. But look 
at the time! Ten o'clock, and you and me out of bed! Put 
the cat in the wood shed and come along.” 

Well, next day, as we set down to breakfast, we heard a 
great hullooing in the yard, and saw Isaac and Maria setting 
out like two wet hens in the spring cart; for it hac petered 
down into rain, and everything was blue with fog and 
drizzle 

“Whoa! Git out, Maria. Git out, I tell you!” yelled 
Isaac; and poor Maria climbed out the back, and come wad- 
diing up the path with her black cloth “‘ hold-all,” that meant 
two weeks for sure. 

“My, my! This is just dreadful,” she moaned, falling 
into a chair by the stove. ‘* You're a bad, disgraceful girl, 
Mamie!’ And then, of course, she began to ery; for Maria 
featured a sponge, in being no use till she was damp. No 
matter what the oceasion was—wedding, birth, funeral, or 
whatever—she couldn't do it any justice till she’d had a 
* good ery.” 

So she cried and sobbed and talked on till me and Mamie 
was fit to fly, and Isaac come in and told her what to say, as 
he always did, 

He was the mould and she the jelly to such an extent that 
| always did think likely that if he passed away, she'd just 
naturally melt and run over the coffin. It didn’t seem like 
she had enough backbone to stay and make a widow. 

So, as I say, with Isaac to lead off, we had a crying time, 
a raging time, and a talking time; and then we all drew up 
to breakfast, during which Isaac he took hold of all crea- 
tion and plumpt it into shape, while we three dumb women 
listened. 

After that he lighted his pipe, and give out our sailing 
orders while we snugged up. 

Maria she was to pike out to the office with Mamie morn 
ings, sit there all day long, and fetch her back and forth to 
dinner and tea. Tom Carter he wasn’t to be spoken to if met, 
and if he come to the house, Isaac he would have it out with 
him. 

To all of which Mamie agreed most cheerful, and started 
for the office, holding the umbrella over poor Maria, who 
hated wet like a cat, and who grabbed her knitting-bag in 
ove hand and clutched her skirts so high in the other that 
there wa'n’t no doubt "bout her gartering below the knee, 
and ore Canton flannel for winter wear. 

* That's the end of that mutiny,” says Isaac, triumphant, 
as he watched them turn the corner. ‘‘ It ain't the first I’ve 
quelled. Now mind, Sarah,” says he, setting down to read 
the paper, ‘‘if so be as that Carter comes to the house, I am 
to see him.” 

** How will it be if he asks for me?” says I, innocent. 

“Tl answer for all,” says Isaac. ‘‘I’m the head of the 
house.” 

‘Put down your helm. I'm the head of this house,” says 
I, serene as a clam. 

‘IT mean that I’m the head of the family.” Isaac stood 
up and began to glare again. 

‘* Maybe, but I don’t belong to you. All my family goes 
walking under this black hat,” says I, tying it on, “and I 
cal'ate to head it myself.” 

‘ Hoity-toity! The man is always head—” 

“We won't argue,” says I, breaking in. ‘‘The head of 
my family is going down street to get a fresh cod for din- 
ner, ‘cause her brother and Ads family is a-cisiting her.” 
With which | picked up my basket and cruised out, kind 
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of amazed at my own daring. But then I was a Tait, and 
the Taits never backed water for any one. As luck would 
have it, the first person I run against after getting my sup- 
plies was Tom Carter, looking ten ways to Sunday, till he 
sighted me, and run over to join me. 

* Miss Tait, what have I done to offend Miss Mamie?” says 


he, without even «a how d’ye do? pane me with a 
nod this morning, and her mother gla me out of coun- 
tenance.” 


“| want to know! 
“Well, don’t you?” says he, looking me straight in the 


e. 

“Ye-es, I do know, and—and— ‘Tom Carter,” says I, 
determined, “it's an outlandish thing to say, but—but | just 
must know what you mean by your attentions to Mamie.” 

“What should I mean except that 1 want to marry her. 
I should have told her so long ago if she hadn’t bluffed me 
off,” says he, tugging at his mustache. ‘I have been afraid 
to speak for fear of losing her.” 

**T knew it,” says I, ecstatic. 

‘*Did she or her parents doubt me? Is that the trouble?” 
says he, brightening up. 

“That's only part. The fact is,” says I, hurrying to get 
it over—‘‘the fact is that Mamie’s folks are dead against 
you, ‘cause you're from the continent. And before I can 
say whether or no I’m on your side, I must know something 
about your folks, and—” 

‘‘And my finances. In short, you want references,” says 
he, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

** Tt sounds so awful—” I began, when he stopped me. 

**Don't feel so distressed, my dear Miss Tait,” he says, 
taking the basket. ‘‘I should have realized that I was an 
utter stranger to you all. Your doubts are easily satisfied. 
Letters from my mother, my trustee, and banker would do 
—only "—here his eyes twinkled again—‘“ they might be 
from my confederates.” 

“So they might,” says I. “At least—that is— Oh 
dear! If only I could get to talk to some of your folks. I 
know they're beautiful, and you too, but I must be sure for 
Mamie’s sake.” 

‘“Would you be willing to go to Boston to see them?” 
says he. 

‘*I cal’ate I would. I'd do more than that for Mamie,” 
says I, tickled to death. 

“Then it’s a bargain. But first,” says he, ‘‘ 1 must see 
Mamie, and be sure that she is all right. May I call to- 
night?" ' 

** Not for anything,” I cried, thinking of Isaac. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand. If you could prove that you was the 
Queen of Sheba, my brother wouldn't care, so long as you 
wasn’t born on Nansooket. If ever you get Mamie, 'twon't 
be with his blessing, I tell you.” 

‘Then what is to be done?” says Tom, very blank. 

“Well,” says I, meditative, ‘‘ you just pass ‘round by my 
house early and often from now on, and if so be that Isaac 
and Maria should be off watch, I'll hang out a red table- 
cloth on the line. When you see that, come in, but not be- 
fore.” 

“This is mighty good of you,” says he, grabbing my 
hand. ‘I'll never forget it.” 

“I s’pose not,” says I, kind of forlorn; “and now you'd 
better leave me, for I don’t want that Isaac should see us 
with our heads together.” 

So he give me the basket, and I walked along home, won- 
dering how ever I was to get Isaac and Maria out of the 
way, und whether or no I was an old fool. 

Saying that the marriage turned out well, I'd lose Mamie. 
And if it turned out bad, why, there it would be on my con- 
science forever. For the next three weeks I had that ques- 
tion for steady food day and night, and got so peaked and 
thin from fretting over it that even Isaac noticed it. 

Time and again I was ready to wash my hands of the af- 
fair, and then I'd think how perfectly reedicerlous Isaac's 
objections was, and what an awful husband Jimmy B. 
would make, and up I'd get and forge ahead. It was a 
pretty bad time forall of us. Maria she got the ague in her 
face from setting all day in the stone-cold office, with no- 
thing to do but knit. 

Isaac he got tired of driving in and out and keeping house 
alone at the farm. Mamie she got tired out from worry, 
and all of us was sick to death of answering questions and 
resenting looks that we couldn't answer. For of course 
Maria hadu't been on watch a week before the whole town 
begun to buzz and gape, and invite Jimmy B. out to tea, so 
as to find out how it all happened. 

I presume he enjoyed himself considerable, for when he 
wa'n't visiting ‘round telling lies about us, he was setting up 
in our kitchen listening to Isaac’s sea yarns, and eying 
Mamie like a cat at a mouse-hole. I just had to bite my 
tongue to keep from giving him that piece of my mind 
which we all save for our neighbors. 

And I should have done it if old Aunt Betsy Codd hadn’t 
settled things by dying, and leaving word for Isaac and 
Maria to come over to the funeral and get what she'd left 
for them. “T'wa'n’t nothing more than an old horse-hair 
sofa and six silver forks, as it turned out, but the word 
legacy set them pawing the air to get off, and filled them full 
of cal‘ations as to what they was going to receive. 

So on the day of the funeral they made an early start, 
and drove off without a thought of Tom Carter waiting 
‘round the corner, nor of me hanging out the red table- 
cloth, and letting the neighbors think me slack - twisted 
enough to wash on a Friday. You can be sure I explained 
that away afterwards, for I’ve the name of being the most 
faculi woman in town, and nothing but death excuses 
washing after Monday, to my mind. 

Well, to cut a long story short, before I had the last pin 
in that pesky table-cloth, Tom rushed ‘round and disap- 
peared into the settin’- room with Mamie, where they staid 
till I fetched them out to dinner, though there wa’n’t a spunk 
of fire in the wood stove, and the the’ometer was crawling 
‘round zero. 

But lands! they wa’n’t cold. They'd made that port where 
there ain’t no climate, no world, no people. Notbing but 
two loving hearts—and enough, too. They held hands and 
beamed while I ate my dinner; and afterwards we planned 
out a conspiracy that made me feel like a dynamiter, and 
kept Mamie as pink as the inside of a sea-shell, till Tom had 
to tear himself away. And it was sure enough “tearing,” 
I can tell you. I just had to take and shove him out of the 
front door as Isaac and Maria drove up to the back, most 
frozen to death, and with cramps in their legs, and cramps 
in their tempers, from having set sidewise on a slippery 
sofa for eight miles in a nor’easter. A madder pair you 
never saw, for everything had gone wrong. If Betsy Codd 
had set out to set her relatives by the ears she couldn’t have 
made a better will. Folks that hadn’t ought to have had 
uothing got the old blue, and the old brass, and the old 
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whatever. And folks who ought have had the whole prop- 


ve got left. 

ll through the evening Maria related what she'd done 
for Betsy, and Isaac he growled and talked about going to 
law, — both of them wus so upset that they said nothing 
at all when I said that I was going to Boston the next 
means for a few days—to have my tceth fixed, and so 
orth. 

All that I did and said and saw in Boston would fill a 
book. It’s enough to say here that when I come back on 
the boat the following Tuesday I was about as pleased with 
myself and—other things, asa woman can be, That is, I 
was till | got home, and then I was madder than a horvet, 
The lamentations of Jeremiah was a comic song compared 
to Maria’s history of those three days. If battle, murder, 
and sudden death had come to board, there couldn't have 
been a cleaner sweep of all my best things. 

Isaac he led off, as usual, by pitching fread first down the 
cellarway, carrying the shelf, two dozen quarts of grape 

reserves, and Grandma Tait’s blue milk-jug with him. 

aria she followed by falling into the best china-closet and 
sticking there! So that when Isaac and the neighbors set to 
work to haul her out, she, being fat and scared, fetched away 
the shelf with her, and the best half of my gilt-band tea set. 
Even the innocent cat, being neglected and thirsty, climbed 
on the sideboard after water, and knocked off a hundred- 
year-old cut-glass decanter. Mamie she hadn't broke no- 
thing, for which I thanked her with tears in my eyes. 

“If I'd staid off another day,” snys I, severe, ‘‘ you'd 
have burned up the house between you, having emptied it 
first. However, what's done is done, and now I've a word 
for you, Isaac Tait.” 

With that I up and told before all hands why I'd been to 
Boston, and what I had found out. 

“ Now, Isaac,” says I, in conelusion, “ there’s the whole 
case. Tom Carter is as good a fellow as ever trod shoe- 
leather. He’s got a position in the Boston Electric-Light 
Works at five thousand a year, besides money in trust, and 
his folks are beautiful—beautiful! Now, if you've got any 
reasonable objection to his marrying Mamie, I should admire 
to hear it.” 

All the while I was holding forth, Isaac he never opened 
his head, but set up rubbing his chin and eying me catacor- 
nered till I lay back on my oars. 

Then says he: ‘* My objections is what they always has 
been. He ain’t a Nansooket boy, and I don’t know nothing 
about him—” 

*T've just told you—” 

* You!” says he, contemptuous. ‘‘ You!” 

“Think twice, Isaac,” says I, giving Mamie a warning 
look. “Tom Carter leaves here for good and all to-morrow 
morning, unless you consent to his coming back for Mamie.” 

** Which I don’t, and never shall!” says he, decided. ‘‘ Ma- 
mie she can put her mind to marrying Jimmy B. now.” 

‘Is that your last word?” says I, gathering up my things. 

** My last.” 

** All right.” 

“* Now, then,” says I to myself, ‘‘ no one can say I haven't 
acted fair and square.” And giving Mamie the wink, went 
off to her room, where we talked half the night. 

Next day Isaac didn’t come to breakfast till seven o'clock, 
when he marched in all on the grin. ** Pack up, Maria,” 
says he. ‘‘Mr. Carter has sailed on the morning boat, and 
me and you can go home and tend to our sausages. We 
can start in an hour, can’t we?” 

** Yes, Isaac,” says Maria, bouncing up and beginning to 
pick up her things. And, sure enough, in an hour they was 
off for the farm, bag and baggage, leaving me and Mamie 
ready to dance. 

** Now,” says I, “‘ we'll pack.” So we stepped about live- 
ly, and by half past ten we was setting in the kitchen with 
our things on, the trunks in the shed, and the house snugged 
up to leave. 

‘1 wish it was time to go,” says Mamie, clutching the 
arms of her chair. ‘‘I'm so nervous,so— Oh,I hope I'm 
not wicked!” 

‘*The anchor's up, Mamie Tait,” says I, desperate, ‘‘ and 
we can’t put back. There's cold chills cruising up and 
down my spine, but I don’t care a mite! Tom is the hus- 
band for you, and no one can’t say a word against your run 
ning away with him, with me along as gooscberry— The 
lands of Goshen! What was that?” I screamed, as the wood 
shed door creaked. 

“Only me,” says Jimmy B., slipping in, white as a ghost, 
and shaking with excitement. ‘Only me, but I’m enough. 
I'll fetch Captain Tait down to the dock, and see what he 
says "bout all this!” With that be bounced out, jumped into 
his spring cart, and drove off licketty-split. 

**] knew it, I knew it!” Mamie begun to sob and wring 
her hands. ‘“‘ Father will stop us at the boat.” 

**Father won't have time,” says I, measuring out a tea 
spoonful of sweet spirits of nitre. ‘‘ He must be home by 
this time. Four miles there, four miles back; the boat goes 
at eleven. They can’t do it! Now you just swallow this 
nitre.” 

**I don't want it,” says she, pushing away the spoon. 
“Tom—” 

““Tom don’t like red eyes,” says I, pouring the nitre in 
her mouth. “And you're a sight to behold. I’m ashamed 
of you; Lam so.” 

And so I run on till the trunks was off and Mamie was 
composed enough to walk down to the boat. 

There ain't nothing like nitre and scolding for hysterics. 
Just remember that! 

As we stepped aboard Tom met us—having got off at the 
landing above and come back for Mamie, as wed planned— 
and we all went on deck, and stood in the lee of the wheel 
house, watching them get the freight on. 

Talk about time dragging! I venture to say that there 
never was a longer five minutes than those in which we 
shivered and waited. with one eye on the gang-plank, and 
the other slewed up the road. 

Finally the bell rang, the plank was drawn in, and Mamie 
gave a little gasp. 

** At last!” says she. 

“ Yes, there they are!” says Tom, pointing up street. 

And, sure enough, Jimmy B. come driving down buck-a- 
tilt, lashing his horse and rolling. and Isaac, standing up be- 
hind him: shouting, ‘‘Hold on! Stop her! Put her back! 
Put her back, I say!” 

For all this while, you understand, the Island Boy was 
crabbing off the wharf, tooting like a little man. 

** Ain’t that your brother, Miss Tait?” says Captain Bar- 
low, opening the wheel-house door. 

“* Seems so—seems so,” says I, putting on my glasses with 
shaking fingers. ‘‘ But—but you don’t need to put back.” 

“No,” says Tom, and whispered a word to the captain, 
who gave a long whistle and walked forward. 
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“Pat back, you great Moxie!. Don't you hear!” bellowed 
Isaac, setting down head over heels as Jimmy pulled up 
sudden on the dock. 

“Come back!” they both yelled, scrambling out and 
pushing their way through the crowd as the Island Boy 
swung off and headed for the Point. 

“Can't do it!” shouted Captain Barlow, very bland. ‘‘ Got 
to make this tide. Anything wrong?” 

“Wrong? Wrong? I'll get you discharged!” shrieked 
Isaac, dancing with rage. 

**Good-by, father!” says Mamie, waving her handkerchief. 

**Good-by, father!” says Tom, putting his arm around her. 

And—well, I don’t know how to spell most of what Isaac 
said, for he was a sea-captain. Besides, for the first and 
only time, I keeled over in a dead faint on the deck, being 
tuckered out with the excitement of eloping—that is, as 
gooseberry. 

To any objections to the moral of this history I’ve but 
one answer—the end was beautiful. Tom and Mamie was 
dreadful happy, and after Isaac and Maria had cooled down 
and made them a visit, and seen the style they kept up, 
there wa'n’t no more talk "bout Nansooket boys. Isaac 
come home full of brag of his rich son-in-law, and folks 
who wasn't on the dock that morning think Isaac did a 
hooter in planning the match. Jimmy B. he up and mar- 
ried the Widow McCleane that same week, giving out that 
Mamie had pestered his life out of Lim, and married Tom in 
despair, which don't quite go down, even with folks who 
wasn't on the dock. 


THE IDIOT. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
v. 
“ ULLO!” said the Idiot, as he began his breakfast. 
“This isu’t Friday morning, is it? I thought it was 
Tuesday.” 

“So it is Tuesday,” put in the School-Master. 

‘Then this fish is a little extra treat, is it?’ observed the 
Idiot, turning with a smile to the landlady. 

“Fish? ‘That isn’t fish, sir,” returned the good lady. 
‘* That is liver.” 

**Oh, is it?” said the Idiot, apologetically. ‘‘ Excuse me, 
my dear Mrs. Pedagog. I thought from its resistance that 
it was fried sole. Have you a hatchet handy?” he added, 
turning to the maid 

** My piece is tender enough. 
said the School-Master, coldly. 

“I'd like your piece,” replied the Idiot, suavely. 
is, if it really is tender enough.” 

‘*Don’t pay any attention to him, my dear,” said the 
School-Master to the landlady, whose ire was so very much 
aroused that she was about to make known her sentiments 
on certain subjects. 

** No, Mrs. Pedagog,” said the Idiot, “‘don’t pay any at- 
tention to me, I beg of you. Anything that could add to 
the jealousy of Mr. Pedagog would redound to the discom- 
fort of all of us. Besides, I really do not object to the liver. 
1 need not eat it. And as for staying my appetite, I always 
stop on my way down town after breakfast for a bite or two 
anyhow.” 

There was silence for a moment. 

‘**I wonder why it is,” began the Idiot, after tasting his 
coffee—* I wonder why it is Friday is fish-day all over the 
world, anyhow. Do you happen to be learned enough in 
piseatorial science to enlighten me on that point, Doctor?” 

“ No,” returned the Physician, gruffly. ‘“ I've never look- 
ed into the matter.” 

‘I guess it’s because Friday is an unlucky day,” said the 
Idiot. ‘Just think of all the unlucky things that may hap- 
pen before and after eating fish, as well as during the pro- 
cess. In the first place, before eating, you go off and fish 
all day, and have no luck—don't catch a thing. You fall in 
the water perhaps, and lose your watch, or your fish-hook 
catches in your coat tails, with the result that you come 
near casting yourself into the brook or the pond, as the case 
may be, instead of the fly. Perhaps the hook doesn’t stop 
with the coat tails, but goes on in, and catches you. That's 
awfully uulucky, especially when the hook is made of un- 
usually barby barbed wire. 

“Then, again, you may go fishing on somebody else’s 
preserves, and get arrested, and sent to jail overnight, and 
hauled up the next morning, and have to pay ten dollars 


I can’t see what you want,” 


**That 





“you FISH ALL DAY, AND HAVE NO LUCK.” 


fine for poaching. Think of Mr. Pedagog being fined ten 
dollars for poaching! Awfully unfortunate!” 

‘Kindly leave me out of your calculations,” returned Mr. 
Pedagog, with a flush of indignation. 


« Certainly, if you wish it,” said the Idiot. ‘‘ We'll hand 


Mr. Brief over to the police, and let him be fined for poach- 
ing on somebody else’s preserves—although that’s sort of 
impossible, too, because Mrs. Pedagog never lets us see pre- 
serves of any kind.” 

‘We had brandied peaches last Sunday night,” said the 
landlady, indignantly. 

“Oh yes, 80 we 


id,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘That must 
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have been what the Bibliomaniac had taken,” he added, 
turning to the genial gentleman who occasionally imbibed. 
“You know, we thought he’d been—ah—he’d been ab- 
sorbing.” 

“To what do you refer?” asked the Bibliomaniac, curtly. 

“To the ad peaches,” returned the Idiot. ‘‘ Do not 
press me further, please, because we like you, old fellow, 
and I don't believe anybody noticed it but ourselves.” 

‘Noticed what? I want to know what you noticed and 
when you noticed it,” said the Bibliomaniac, savagely. “I 
don’t want any nonsense, either. I just want a plain state- 
ment of facts. What did you notice?” 

‘** Well, if you must have it,” said the Idiot, slowly, “‘ my 
friend who imbibes and I were rather pained on Sunday 
night to observe that you—that you had evidently taken 
something rather stronger than cold water, tea, or Mr. Peda- 
gog's opinions.” 

‘* It’s a libel, sir!—a gross libel!” retorted the Bibliomaniac. 
** How did I show it? That's what I want to know. How 
—did—I—show—it? Speak up quick, and loud too. How 
did I show it?” 

‘“* Well, you went up stairs after tea.” 

‘ Yes, sir, I did.” 





“HE COULD_BE HEARD THROWING THINGS ABOUT.” 


‘** And my friend who imbibes and I were left down in the 
front hall, and while we were talking there you put your 
head over the banisters and asked, ‘ Wlio’s that down there?’ 
Remember that?” 

* Yes, sir, I do. 
myself.’” 

“Yes. And then you asked, ‘Who are the other two?'” 

“Well, I did. What of it?” 

**Mr. Auburnose and I were there alone. That's what of 
it. Now I put a charitable construction on the matter and 
say it was the peaches, when you fly off the handle like one 
of Mrs. Pedagog’s coffee-cups.” 

Sir!” roared the Bibliomaniac, jumping from his chair. 
‘You are the greatest idiot I know.” 

** Sir,” returned the Idiot, ‘‘ you flatter me.” 

But the Bibliomaniac was not there to hear. He had 
rushed from the room, and during the deep silence that en- 
sued he could be heard throwing things about in the cham- 
ber overhead, and in a very few moments the banging of 
the front door and scurrying down the brownstone steps 
showed that he had gone out of doors to cool off. 

‘*Tt is too bad,” said the Idiot after a while, ‘‘ that he has 
such a quick temper. It doesn’t do a bit of good to get mad 
that way. He’ll be uncomfortable all day long, and over 
what? Just because I attempted to say a good word for 
him, and announce the restoration of my confidence in his 
temperance qualities, he cuts up a bigh-jinks that makes 
everybody uncomfortable. 

‘**But to resume about this fish business,” continued the 
Idiot, passing his cup back to Mrs. Pedagog for some more 
pone excellent but slightly tenuous liquid, as he called it. 
**Fish—” 

‘*Oh, fish be hanged!” said the Doctor, impatiently. 
** We've had enough of fish.” 

“Very well,” returned the Miot; ‘‘as you wish. Hang- 
ing isn’t the best treatment for fish, but we'll let that go. 
I never cared for the finny tribe myself, and if Mrs. Peda- 
gog can be induced to do it, I for one am in favor of keep- 
ing shad, shark, and shrimps out of the house altogether.” 


And you replied,‘ Mr. Auburnose and 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


See illustrations on page 600. 


wy the Grand Prix races, where the fashions of the sum- 
£X mer are definitely settled, more white dresses were 
worn than of all colors together. Hence there is a white 
summer in Paris, and the artists find the dressmakers’ rooms 
filled with the charming white muslin gowns that are in 
great favor here for summer afternoons, garden parties, and 
country-house wear. The pretty model given is from the 
maison Clement Joyeuse., It is of two or three tints of 
white, the gown being of mull, the guimpe and pleatings of 
more shining white mousseline de soie, and the lace of the 
deepest cream -tinted guipure. The gathered corsage bas 
simulated upon it a little — of guipure, and there are 
vee effective revers of guipure edged with a knife-pleated 
ruffle of mousseline de soie. A full guimpe of the silk mus- 
lin is gathered to a dra collar of ribbon—white, bluet 
blue, or cerise—with a pleated bow of the mousseline added. 
A flounce of pleated mousseline finishes the sleeves. The 
helt is of ribbon matching the collar. 

‘The dainty hat is of white tulle gathered on fine wires, 
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and wreathed with flowers and ribbon. A ‘‘Colonel” aigrette 
is on the side. 1 

Worth’s jackets and coats have an air of distinction that 
proclaims them as his handiwork. They are usually of 
very simple cut, and it is this simplicity that tells, as it best 
displays their materials, which are of the richest, and their 
trimming also. In the *‘ sea-side jacket” illustrated the lines 
curve gracefully, flaring merely enough to give the needed 
fulness in the back. Light beige-tinted cloth is chosen for 
this jacket with a lining of pinkish-mauve satin. The very 
effective garniture is appliqué passementerie of very fine 
braid, tone upon tone. A large revers collar falls in godet 
curves, starting from the shoulders, as the jacket does not 
meet at the throat. Very full sleeves are only half-long, in 
the French fashion, and are gathered into flaring revers 
cuffs that are covered with passementerie. The back of the 
skirt is interlined to hold the curved folds in shape, and is 
trimmed with two rows of passementerie. Side pockets are 
indicated by trimming. 

Peau de soie and moiré coats are made by this design in 
black, and trimmed with applications of cream or yellow 
a age in thick cords. The vew basket-woven mohair in 

ark silver-gray or black is also a very elegant fabric for 
such garments. 


MIDSUMMER HAT. 
See illustration on front page. 


MIDSUMMER hat is a picture hat, expressing the style 

of the day as definitely as slope-shouldered gowns do 
that of 1830. It may be of diverse and fanciful shapes va- 
ried to suit different faces, and is usually posed far back to 
frame the head effectively and disclose the hair carried 
back in waves from the forehead. It is often crowned with 
towering plumes, sometimes in the Prince of Wales group 
of three, or it is laden with half a dozen feathers, black, 
pink, or yellow, arranged low and broad, somewhat in Alsa- 
cian bow fashion. Flowers in wreaths, in clusters, and in 
aigrettes, loops and chour of Liberty satin, tulle, or gauze, 
or bows of glistening taffeta ribbons, are added amid the 
feathers, 

The hat illustrated is for lawn parties and other summer 
festivities, and is designed to be worn with thin dresses of 
lightest muslin, crépon, or barége, and with the taffeta silks 
that are preferred to all silks at the present moment. Leg 
horn braid, or one of the golden-yellow straws, forms the 
wide brim curving out from the head in the flaring fashion of 
Empire hats, White ostrich feathers tower high above the 
front, amid loops of yellow ribbon that surround the low 
crown, while another group of feathers is added low in the 
backs Just inside the brim a barrette or cap of loops of 
aubergine velvet rests on the waving hair. Strings of yel- 
low taffeta ribbon are tied in a bow with short ends. 

The gown of glacé taffeta is shot in yellow and auber- 
gine, repeating the colors of the hat. ‘The corsage is cut 
quite low at the throat, and has the clbow sleeves Parisians 
wear at afternoon functions. A bertha of rich lace thickly 
gathered is the only trimming. A narrow belt is of auber- 
gine velvet, and there are bands of the velvet on the sleeves. 
The skirt is full and plain. 

The parasol, which frames the hat as the hat does the face, 
is of the taffeta of the gown, lined with white mousseline de 
soie, and bordered with a flounce of white lace. 





A youne American girl who has just married a wealthy 
Italian is the niece of the American Marchioness of Angle 
sey. The bride was Miss Grace Connelly, and her husband, 
Signore Ugo Gregorini, is the son of an Italian father and an 
English mother. Their wedding-gift to their American 
daughter-in-law consisted of a villa near Bologna, a Greck 
cross of diamonds, a necklace of eight rows of pearls with 
diamond clasps, and other jewels. 

—Mr. Thomas Kite, the sexton of Stratford-on-Avon Parish 
Church, who has just celebrated his eighty-fifth birthday, 
succeeds his father and grandfather in the office of custo- 
dian of Shakespeare’s tomb. Mr. Kite can remember Sir 
Walter Scott’s visit to Stratford in 1826, and numbers Emer 
son, Edmund Kean, Washington Irving, Hawthorne, Ma- 
cready, and others among the famous visitors to whom he 
has acted as cicerone. 

—A position as physician at the famous Woman’s Clinic 
of Professor Von Winkel, in Munich, has been presented to 
Miss Sophie A. Nordboff, a former student of medicine in 
Washington. 

—Mrs. John Richard Green was chosen one of the Com- 
mittee of the London Library at its recent annual election, 
her name being proposed with that of St. George Mivart 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, the his- 
torian. She is the first woman ever brought forward for 
this committee, but, in Mr. Lecky’s words, the question was 
one of effieiency and not of sex. The theory that lias been 
advanced by certain reviewers since the appearance of Mrs. 
Green’s Town Life of the Fifteenth Century that she influ- 
enced her husband's literary manner in his Short History of 
the English People is coufuted by her statement that she did 
not meet Mr. Green until after he had finished his ‘‘ History.” 

—Newnham College has received from Miss Millicent Gar- 
rett Fawcett the gift of a collection of photographs of ba- 
bies whose mothers have received a college education, 

—A European fellowship of $500 a year, and five graduate 
scholarships, each of $200 a year, have been given to Bryn- 
Mawr College by Miss Mary Garrett, of Baltimore. 

—The devotion of Wellesley girls to athletics is shortly 
to take tangible form in their nearly completed boat-house. 
Above the space devoted to the boats is a large dance-hall, 
a broad veranda crosses the front, and the building is crown- 
ed by a white-brick rotunda of Turkish design. The crews 
receive scientific training under Miss Lucille Eaton Hill, the 
head of the athletic department, and the girls have discard- 
ed skirts when boating, and wear gymnasium blouses and 
Turkish trousers. They have shells with sliding seats, and 
there are three regularly organized class crews, although 
there is no racing. Float day, when they all appear on the 
lake, is one of the great festivities of the college. Each 
class owns its boat, and the new boat-house, for which the 
students themselves have raised the gw will cost $8000. 
By fall the college will have an athletic field, with a running- 
track. Lest the girls should injure themselves by unduc 
attention to these sports, and to tennis, bicycling, etc., Miss 
M. A. Wood, a competent physical examiner, is retained in 
the gymnastic department. 








CUSHION DESIGN WITH RIBBON AND 
LACE APPLIQUE. 
| NCRUSTATIONS of white lace and an applied ribbon 
ire the features of this novel form of decoration. Most 


ned and delicate tints must be chosen, or the work will 

. tawdry air. In the model the ground is pale shrimp- 
k satin, the ribbon an attenuated apple green. The rib 
n, which is gilt-edged, is sewed down with fine firm stitch 


the satin ground, which is backed with foundation 

' along the edges of the ribbon a row of cut-gold 

wads is sewed down. The lace designs, after being applied, 

ire embroidered over lightly in pale rose and green silks 

if several shades, the raised centre’ of the flowers in white 
k, and the veining in gold thread 





HEADREST FOR RECLINING-CHAIR OR 


LOUNGE 
ROUND down pillow twenty-three inches long and 
\ thirty in circumference forms the basis of this cushion 
The covet f old-rose plush, projecting five inches at the 
| there faced with pale green silk, the end being 
tied with old-rose ribbon The decoration is a band of 


tapestry embroidery around the middle, done on medium 
rim canvas with unsplit filoselle silk of the colors 

ed in the key accompanying the design. The design 
Fig. 95 on the pattern-sheet is repeated three times, 

h the band Fig. 2 between, and the narrow border Fig 
ised along the sides. The colors are the same in each 
but the arrangement varies; in the scheme given 

I 95 the ground is in yellow ; this is only so in 


lea Crorus wire Lace-prarm AppPpLiqut 
AND EMBROIDERY 
I lesign see No. XIX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the middle block: in the other 
two the ground is cream, and 
the colors in the figures are 
interchanged 80, too, in the 
repetitions of the band Fig. 2, 
instead of olive light gray 
blue is used, and in place of 
ream, yellow The stitch 


‘ 

throughout is flat stitch, taken 
horizontally except in the 
ground of Fig. 95, where it is 
turned the other way; see the 
illustration Fig. 1; the ground 
is in alternate long stitches over 
four threads of the canvas and 
short stitehes over two, with 
one thread se par iting the stiteh 
es, and the stitches shifted one 
thread on in each row. In the 
designs given in type, each type 


represents two stitches over Fig. 2 





Pig. 1.—Corrack Cusnion wira Montme tick Empromery.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Buack Net Caper. 


For pattern and desenption 
see No. XV. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


®8 Navy Blue; © Cream; 9 Gold. 


Figs. 2 and 3.—_Desiens ror 
Heav-Rest, Fis. 1. 





For design and description see No, VILL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Size. 


two threads, with one thread between, covering a square 
of two threads of the canvas; where several types of the 
same color come together the stitches are taken to cover the 
full length of the space. The purts done in gold cord and a 
cat-stitching in gold cord between the blocks and stripes 
are under-worked in yellow silk. A narrow broché ribbon 
finishes the edge of the band. 


EMBROIDERED TEA CLOTHS. 


HE tea cloth at the left of the group, which is thirty 
inches square, is of white linen edged with button-hole- 
stitched scallops, worked in white washing-silk. The inner 
border consists of two inserted rows of white medallion 
braid, the outer square and the inner circular; the corners 





Ga.atTea Corton Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No, XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Heap-Rest ror Reciixtve-Cuarr or Louner.—(See Figs. 2 and 3.) 
For design sce Fig. 9 on pattern-shcet Supplement 


between are decorated in the 
design Fig. 91 on the pattern 
sheet, the blossoms of which 
are solidly and roundly worked 
with white silk in satin stitch 
over a padding; the centres are 
in golden-yellow silk, and the 
stems in pale green. The me 
dallion braid, the ovals of 
Which are about an inch and 
a half long, is basted on the 
linen, after which the edges are 
sewed down in button- hole 
stitch with gold-colored silk, 
and the linen is then cut away 
from beneath. ‘ 
Similar work is used in the 
decoration of a smaller cloth 
illustrated, which is twenty 
inches square. Two rows of 
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the same braid are basted down as illustrated, 
forming an angle after each two ovals, the sec 
ond row crossing the first; the braid is fastened 
at the crossings, and the inner edge is secured 
with a narrow button-hole stitch ; at the outer edge 
the linen is worked in button-holed scallops with 
pale green silk. The linen is cut away from un- 
der, and at the centre of each four a spider is 
worked with white linen thread by stretching 
threads from point to point and winding the een 
tre where they intersect. A smaller medallion 
braid is used for the corner decoration, the design 
of which is given in Fig. 92 on the pattern-sheet. 
One oval is applied to form each leaf and each 
petal of the flowers. The edges are closely but 
ton-holed in light green silk. The stems and the 
radiating chain stitches on them and the leaves 
are also in light green, and the heavy rings at 
the centres of the flowers and that which holds 
the stems are in white silk. 

Another larger cloth shown has a decoration 
of Swiss machine embroidery, consisting of a cir 
cle of drawn-work, interrupted at the corners and 
sides with designs in solid work. Around the 
edge is a heavy Russian lace in white linen and 
yellow silk 


SUMMER WAISTS. 
‘THE white crépon blouse illustrated is em 
broidered lightly in blue and white silks. 
The front is gathered with a heading to an .em- 
broidered yoke ; the back is in three box pleats, 
and a similar flat fold covers the shoulder seam. 








Fig. 1.—Care To accompany Tatton Gown, 
Fic. 1 
For pattern and description see No. LIL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement, 





Fig. 1.—Tattor Gown.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. III. on pattern-shcet Supplement. 
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The sleeve is what is known as 
the Duse sleeve, consisting of a 
full drooping puff twenty inch- 
es long, which has an elastic 
drawing-string in the front that 
clasps the arm, leaving the puff 
to droop over. 

Pink and white cross-striped 
silk is the material of the other 
blouse shown. - It is shirred at 
the neck below a stock-collar of 
flat. folds, and shirred in at the 
waist under a curved belt to 
match the collar. The sleeves 
are full puffs caught up twice. 


TENNIS oR OvutiInG Gown. 


For pattern and description see No. X VII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


SLASHED BODICE, WITH 
LACE COLLAR AND CUFFS. 
— model is suitable for light sum 

mer silks and crépons. ‘There are 
three flat box pleats at the front and 
back, and in the spaces between is ac 
cordion-pleated silk muslin of contrast- 
ing color. The crush collar and belt are 
of the muslin, with small velvet chouz. 
A deep collar of vandycked lace covers 
the shoulders and projects on the sleeves, 
and there are narrow cuffs to match. 


FOR EMERGENCIES. 

N going away for the summer every 

mother should be provided for the 
emergencies which will surely confront 
her if her children are having a good time 
in the country. The boys will cut their 
fingers, or bruise their feet on the stony 
bed of the brook when they go in wad- 
ing. Green apples or unripe berries will 
tempt the unhappy child, who, like Mat- 
thew in Pilgrim’s Progress, will pay 
for the forbidden fruit by a fit of the 
“gripes.” Somebody will be taken ill 
in the dead silence of midnight, with the 
house asleep and no doctor within reach. 
Somebody will have a headache, or rheu- 
matic twinge, or a pleurisy pain, or a 
colic, and mother must be provided with 
remedies for immediate use. The ex- 
perience of a wise woman who has suc- 
cessfully piloted a large family through 
many summers is that the most charming 
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of them have been varied by the greatest num- 
ber of adverse happenings. *‘ All’s well that ends 
well,” and the evil that is foreseen is usually 
averted. 

A hot-water bag should form part of the sum 
mer equipment for emergencies. It may be filled 
with ice-water or with crushed ice, if these are 
required, quite as easily as with hot water 
When one remembers how hard it used to be to 
apply either hot fomentations or cold com 
presses without wetting the clothing of the pa 
tient and the sheets and pillow-slips, one blesses 
the convenience of the India-rubber bag 

A small Japanese water-cooler should be add 
ed to the summer outfit. It consists of a thick 
glass jar set within a cozy, like a tea-cozy, the 
whole enclosed in basket-work, Ice-water in 
this jar is protected from the atmosphere, and 
will maintain its low temperature for many 
hours, 

One must not omit a roll of sticking-plaster, 
a case of court-plaster, a roll of soft old linen, a 
supply of safety-pins, larger and smaller, and 
a bottle of linseed-oil and lime-water, which is 
an excellent dressing for burns. The extract 
of witch-hazel should not be forgotten, nor yet 
the bottle of arnica. 

Nobody who is in the least judicious will go 
away from home without a preliminary visit to 
the dentist; but since once in a while a diseased 
nerve may be heard from, take what care we 
will, a little chloroform liniment will not come 
amiss. 

Camphor, peppermint, paregoric, one’s favor 
ite cholera mixture, and whatever sedative the 
doctor prescribes for an occasional restless night, 
must be added to the mother’s portable medi 
cine-chest. While she will hope not to use any 
of these remedies, she will fecl more at ease if 
she has them at hand. 

For comfort in hot weather, too, one needs to 
carry away from home her powder box and 
puff; with its cooling whiffs and its delicate 
perfume of rose or violet, it adds a touch of re 
fined enjoyment to the afternoon toilet, and it 
soothes the chafing of the skin caused by per 
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epiration or sunburn. Alcohol, a small tea 
kettle, and a tiny lamp are invaluable when 
one is away from the resources of her own 
establishment. A cup of tea or coffee is 
often refreshing, and can be made in one’s 
own room if these requisites are at hand. 
One’s own little candle and candlestick and 
one’s matches, the kind which can be lighted 
only by striking on the box in which they 
come, are very convenient 

Cologne - water frequently imparts a cer- 
tain lifelike stimulating quality to the bath, 
and some one of its many varieties should go 
into the satchel on a journey. A sponge 
and an oil-silk case to hold it, with a supply 
of towels of one’s own, should always be 
taken from home, not for emergencies only, 
but for daily use 


THE DAINTY COTTON GOWN. 
ba times are hard, and Dorothy, 
A thrifty little maid, 

Is quite content these days to be 

In cotton gowns arrayed 
In ginghams fine and soft as silk, 

In sheen of twills and checks, 
In lustrous muslins white as milk, 

Her charms our eyes perplex 


She wears a dress of spotless duck, 
Most stiff and stately then; 

Again with crisping frill and tuck 
Her grace bewilders men 

In sheerest organdy she shines, 
A lily sweet and fair, 

Or, petals ruffling to the nines, 
A rose beyond compare. 


OUT-DOOR SPORT. 


kK ERY year the number of athletic sports 
4 in which women take part increases 
While the older sports, such as tennis, row- 
ing, and horseback-riding are quite as pop- 
ulur as they have ever been, women have 
taken up many others which were formerly 
restricted tomen. Hundreds of women now 
ride wheels, not a few are expert in hand- 
ling sailing-craft, and the girls in some col- 
leges and schools have discovered that bas- 
ketball and handball are very good fun. 

Variety, however, is not the only notice- 
able feature of women’s sports. here has 
been great improvement in the quality of the 
work, ‘The scientific manner in which they 
go in for it ought to convince sceptics that 
women regard athletics not as a fad, but 
seriously, and would be glad to have their 
performances treated in that spirit. They 
much prefer intelligent criticism of their 
work to remarks upon their personal charms, 
their attractive costumes, and the like, 


Tennis-playing has advanced so much in 
recent years that a novice feels rather dis- 
couraged as she watches a contest between 
crack players of her own sex. The tourna- 
ment at Philadelphia the other day called at- 
tention to the fact that persistent training is 
necessary to keep in the front rank. That 
there were many who recognized this truth | 
was evidenced by the failure to appear of 
some who had either neglected to get into 
shape or had been prevented from so doing 
by illness. The price of championship may 
be said to be eternal practice. Almost any 








pleasant afternoon Miss Hellwig and Miss 
Atkinson may be found at the Brooklyn 
court, where many hard-fought games are 
played 


Certain wise people tell us that a woman 
can never throw a stone like a man, because 
the bones of her arm and shoulder are not so 
well adapted for it. However that may be, 
she certainly often plays tennis like a man, 
showing force and freedom in her stroke. 
The swift smashing game which some good 
players prefer is a strong one, but, unless com- 
bined with accuracy and a fine sense of dis- 
tance, is apt to result in more faults than are 
safe. 

Miss Hellwig, the present holder of the 
championship of the United States in wo- 
men’s singles, serves a swift,even ball. In 
the defence of her court she is very active, 
but perhaps her particularly strong point in | 
volleyiug is the short drive near the net, by 
which she nearly always lands the ball just 
where she wants it in her adversary’s terri- 
tory. She has another quality necessary to 
good playing, and that is judgment. Know- 
ing where a ball in the air will strike, when 
to hit it, and how to place it in the part of 
your opponent's court most inconvenient for 
him to be in at that time are good things 
which one learns by experience 

The divided skirt, it seems, has not yet 
found favor on the tennis-field. Would it 
not possess the same advantages there as on a 
wheel, where it is now so often seen? I do 





not mean by this that a majority of women 
riders use them; for the greater number still 
prefer an ordmary full skirt, which is, in 
the opinion of many, more graceful than the 
Turkish trousers, though not quite so con- 
venient or safe. In either costume the wo- 
man cyclist now feels that the prejudice she 
has encountered is disappearing. She had 
the usual uphill work to make headway 

against the opposition always offered to an | 
innovation; but now that numbers of women | 
of the best class have taken up wheeling, | 
her triumph seems assured. In Philadel- 
phia society has become enthusiastic over 
the sport, and clubs have been formed which 
have regular meets and long-distance runs | 
into the country. j 
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Asan exercise, cycling is generally consid- 
ered beneficial. Like everything else, it can 
be carried to excess. The comparatively 
new rider who attempts a century run or 
similar feat must expect to be thoroughly 
worn out, and perbaps receive more harm 
than benefit from the ong ride. Fortunately 
for their chests, women prefer the appear- 
ance and comfort of an upright position on 
the wheel. The low curved handle-bars, 
which necessitate stooping, have not been 
introduced with any success on their ma- 
chines, and in their riding-schools they are 
never used. Until lately women have not 
been able to get light wheels, and this cir- 
cumstance prevented their taking as long 
rides as they might otherwise have done. 
Every rider knows how much difference a 
very few pounds will make, especially in 
climbing hills. This year many makers an- 
nounce new wheels of the feather-weight 
type, almost if not quite as light as those 
men use for road-riding. Indeed, | wo- 
men who wear the much-talked-of ‘* bloom- 
ers” now ride men’s wheels. Should the 
costume become general, who knows but that 
in the course of time all machines will be 
made alike, and the terms ‘‘ women’s” and 
“men's,” as applied to bicycles, disappear 
when their meaning is lost? 


Perhaps it is not an infallible rule, but it 
is generally safe to assume that the ability 
of the swimmer varies inversely with the 
gorgeousness of the bathing-suit. The frilled 
and puffed and ruffled costumes are usually 
kept away from the water by their owners. 
There are many good swimmers at our wa- 
tering - places, but not so many as there 
ought to be. One fault in particular, which 
is very easy to correct, is quite common. 
Many whose style is not otherwise bad give 
so violent a downward motion to their stroke 
as to cause the shoulders to rise high out of 
water. This not only looks exceedingly awk- 
ward, but, what is more serious, it is a great 
waste of effort. 


STITCHES IN TIME. 


NE of the most distasteful of housekeep- 

ing duties is the weekly mending, and 
still worse the monthly mending — for the 
inch darn that would have been all-suf- 
ficient three weeks earlier now demands a 
full half-hour of steady work that raises 
strong doubts as to whether the game is 
worth the candle, while toes and heels have 
come through stockings that needed only a 
few stitches when first noticed. The woman 
who hesitates about mending at the outset, 
nipping decay in the bud, as it were, is as 
suredly lost so far as any further satisfaction 
in the neglected garments is concerned, and 
every time they are washed fresh gaps are 
sure to appear. 

The smallest thin place should be darned 
as evenly as though ‘+. were embroidery, and 
the darning-stitch is often used for this pur 
pose. When fine and regular, the work is 
really beautiful, and imparting this fact to 
a child will greatly mitigate the woes of her 
first lesson in darning. The evenness and 
regularity of a darn give it dignity and ele 
vate it into a work of art. 

It is important, however, to know when 
to darn and when not to darn, as most wo 
men’s time in these busy days is of far more 
value than ordinary material in a half-worn 
condition; and unless the darn or patch is 
well surrounded with healthy fabric it will 
not pay for the trouble, as the least strain on 


a thin part makes it worse than it was be- | 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
snecess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggista in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bettle.—({Adv.) 





MERIT IS ESSENTIAL. 

Consumens have a habit of determining by experi- 
ment whether an article of food is pure, wholesome, 
couvenient, and economical. Borden's Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream possesses ivtrinsic merit. Will 
stam every test.—{ Adv.) 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 








which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 





nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
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fore. A great deal of mending which would 
have been in high esteem fifty years ago is 
now simply preposterous; but if done at all, 
it should be done in the best possible manner. 

Darning thin places rather than mending 
holes is true economy both of time and ma- 
terial; and whether thick or thin, cotton or 
woollen, a small loop of the thread should al- 
ways be left at each end. Many workers 
treat only woollen material in this way, to 
allow for the shrinking of the new thread; 
but all new material shrinks more or less, 
and the fresh threads introduced into the 
many times washed garment will soon be so 
drawn as to pull it into fresh dilapidation 
all around the original darn. The extra 
trouble in this kind of darning will more 
than pay for itself in the end, and it is the 
invariable method of a gifted expert with 
the needle who looks well to the ways of her 
household, and has many occupations besides 
that of mending. 

The mending thread should be as near as 
possible in size to that of the material, as 


the darn will not only look better, but wear | 


better; and it is desirable to have the needle 
as fine as the thread or silk will carry. If 
the surrounding parts are thin or the tear 
jagged, a piece of thinner material should 
be neatly basted on the wrong side, and 
hemmed down afterward. Silk answers 
“ nicely on woollen goods. 

jith wash goods mending should always 
be done before washing, as it can then 
done more easily and neatly, and the tear or 
thin place will spread no further, whereas 
one laundering may tear it from end to end. 
It is also well to put away clothing for the 
season in perfect order, to be ready for the 
sudden emergency which so rarely comes 
when one és ready for it. 

Men's flannels are prominent in the list of 
articles that show very little consideration 
in their sudden style of going to pieces; and 
the accomplished needle- woman already 
quoted heads them off, so to speak, by cut- 
ting out the affected parts, cutting remorse- 
lessly down to sound material that will bear 
two rows of machine stitching, and then 


sewing in new flannel carefully basted and | 


matching the run of the threads. A new 
lease of life is thus insured, and they enter 
upon a fresh career of usefulness. Some- 
times an entire arm is amputated and a new 
one inserted; but whatever the heroic mea- 
sure happens to be, it is very thorough and 
works admirably. Duarus and temporary 


CUTICURA 
for the 








Luxuriant hair, with a clean, wholesome 
scalp, free from irritating and scaly erup- 
tions, is produced by CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin purifying and beautify- 
ing soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTzR 


Dave & Cuen. Corp,, Sole Props., Boston. 
“ All about the Skin, Scalp, and a Hair, ” free. 
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repairs make little impression where recon- 
struction is needed, ‘catching together” 
is the most unsatisfactory of subterfuges” 

It is not particularly interesting work to 
patch table-cloths, but it can be done so 
neatly as to make it difficult for any one not 

scleeall with the geography of the article 
to find the patch. iss Alice, in the Wide, 
Wide World, did all ber patching on a thread 
with invisible stitches, which means that 
needle and cotton were of the finest, and the 
eyesight of the seamstress ditto. Also her 
organ of neatness and order. A pattern 
should always be matched; and after basting 
on the wrong side a patch large enough to 
cover all the thin part, the edges of the hole 
should be trimmed off even and hemmed to 
the patch with tiny stitches as undrawn as 
possible. It is then hemmed on the wrong 
side and ironed perfectly flat. 

Sheets which threaten to become thin in 
the middle—not hare become so—should be 
summarily dealt with by splitting them at 
once and sewing the two outer edges to- 
gether. This brings the stronger portion 
where there is most wear, and the work is 
finished with hemming the sides. By doing 
this in time twice the ordinary amount of 
wear can be secured. 

Some ingenious menders of woollen and 
Balbriggan articles use a crochet - needle 
with good effect as soon as a moderate-sized 
hole becomes visible, catching up the stitches 
that seem disposed to make the most of 
their liberty, and filling the aperture with 
fresh ones. This method has the advantage 


| of not proclaiming itself as a darn, and is 
very satisfactory to a careful worker. 

here are deeper devices in mending than 
are dreamed of in ordinary philosophy. 
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brings comfort and improvement, and tends to = 
sonal enjoyment, when Pightly used. The man - \-~ 
live better than others and enjoy life more, wit h less 
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principles embraced in the —_ p ot Figs. 
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ing and tru’ netic properties yb, axa- 
ffectuall cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
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met with the approval of the medical profession, 
it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and A 
without tremens J them, and it perfectly free from 
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We have the largest 
manufactory in the world, from 
which we sell direct to the con- 
% sumer at wholesale prices, thus 2 cas the profits of the AQ 
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Required 


until instrument has been thoroughly tested in your own house. Sold on instal- 
guarantee every Organ and Piano twenty years 
catalogue at once if you want to obtain the greatest bargain ever offered on earth. 
Write your name aud address plainly, and we will send by mail same day letter 

As an advertisement we 


will sell the first Piano of 
our make in a place for only 


Beethoven Piano *, Organ Co., © 


P. 0. Box 825, Washington, N. J. 
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THE CLINTON SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Something that 
Attaches Your 





If your dealer does not keep them, send to cents to the 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Ct. 


So made that when attached the Garments 


cannot become separated. The pin with Hook is 
attached to skirt, and the pin with Eye to waist. 
The cut shows position of fastener under belt. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


turers for i] Made in Nickel and Black. 
N. Y. Office: 48 Howard Street. 








Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder _ 
Awarded both medal and diploma—World’s Fair. 
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; FREE BOOKS TO CUM BUYERS. | 
i Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or ! 
) Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and 10 cents, and we will 4 
|. send you Beatrice Harraden’s famous book, “Ships That 4 
) Pass in the Night.” List of 1700 fine books sent free 4 
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‘America Photographed,” in 20 parts ; each part contains | 
R16 beautiful pictures, 11x 13 inches. Any single part sent {J 
k for one wrapper and six cents. 
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HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified and indexed, will be sent 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 
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| finest set of views of the Columbian Exposition ever taken. 
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This is a last sea ‘ 
con's gown | ALA VANCE & U0. 
and the 
skirt bind- m Largest Importers from 
- : JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
ing 18 as OR AND PERSIA. 
good as the — 877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 
day it was | The very best and most serviceable 
put on the | chairs for seaside, lawn, and veranda: 
new dress ; p 
these Moorish Rush Chairs 
* Made of India Swamp 
Rush in Moorish pat- 
terns: Guaranteed to 
oy 4 be absolutely impervi- 
* ous to water. Price, 
Bias 7.50 each. 
Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings | Chinese Bamboo Chairs 
outwear the skirts. Perfectly constructed of stout twisted 
| 3 1-4,4,4 1-2,5 yard pieces, or | bamboo. Unequalled for strength, 
by the yard, and in 108 shades. comfort, and durability. Price, 2.75 each. 





Ask your cr-ssmaker and your dealer. Oriental Products” are 
| specially suited for artistic furnishings. 
Send for catalogue. Mail Orders have 


| prompt attention. 


Many of our “ 





Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co 
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Percale and Chambray Shirt Waists, best 


styles, all sizes, a regular 2.50 quality, 


1 25 each. 
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; Rates for Advertising in 
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Displayed advertisements, per Nenparell line, one 
imsertion : $1 oo 
Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines! Width - 
column, 234 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (dut not both) as follows : 


Leading makers’ entire stock of White 
Lawn Shirt Waists, lace trimmed and 


embroidered. 


Makers’ price, 1.75 Our price, 1.2§ 
af 1.35 
1.65 


2.00 


2.25 


Handsomely trimmed, full size Cambric 
Night Robes, at 1.35 (regular price, 1.75). 
Finest Muslin Drawers, 75, 85, 95 cts. 


6 insertions, or eee lines, within one year - - Hh 

13 +h or “ rr oo < 

S LK SK RTS 2 760 r 20 
I I $2 or! 000 26 


2 average, eight 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
A dvertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


A Golden Opportunity 


We want every family in the United States to become possessor of the 
Each photo- 
graph measures 14X17 inches, and for the purpose of introduction we will, 


I and ruffles, fine striped taffeta, 


4-95; worth 6.50 








| for a limited time only, send any one of the following beautiful views FREE, 
| on receipt of ten cents to pay cost of packing and postage, together with a 


list of nearly one hundred superb views of the World’s Greatest Exposition, 


| and particulars of an attractive offer to agents. 





Remit 10 cents in stamps and your choice of either 

The Beautiful Mac Monnies Fountain. 

14X17 inches. 
The Wonderful Peristyle and Water Gate. 

14X17 inches. 

The Great Administration Building. 
14X17 inches. 

The Government Building from the Charming Wooded Island. 

14X17 inches. 


ABOVE ARE READY FOR FRAMING, 





ALL OF 


NATIONAL ART PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Park Row, New York. 
Your Beauty Conrznc. 


NOTHING WILL IMPROVE IT AS MUCH AS 
A PURE ANDO HARMLESS SKIN FOOD 


Liberal Samples by mai! 10 cents. Agents wanted. CIRCU- 
CARS FREE. Wen. Mi, Ghnse, a09 Shake £8.. Chteage. ~ iat 


ELYS CREAM BALM CURES Bs’ 





Two Brilliant. Novels 


Js,suUsT OUT 
Capital Reading for your Summer Outing. 
Amilie Rives’ TANIS, THE SANG - DIGGER. 


John Gilliat’s AN UNSPEAKABLE SIREN. 
50 Cents Kach. 


All Book and News Stands, or sent prepaid on 
receipt of price by 


TOWN TOPICS, 208 sth Avenue, now York. 











pA Fr. 

Ae WANTED—The work is ener. pleasant, 
and adapted to both young and old of either sex, 

GEO. STINSON & CO., box 1664, Portland, Maine. | 


PRIESTLEY’S 
SILK WARP “ 





vse Dt THOMPSON'S EVE WATE 
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_HAY-FEVER 








most 
h-faced Fabric SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS 
ever offered to the people. ease - a 

Blacks only 
heinsaas ~ For Beauty, 

Leading Dry-Goods r comfort, for improvement of the com- 
in all cities fa. use only Pozzoni's Power; there 

re nothing equa! to it. 























lly enough to make up for it." 





IL—ZE TRIMMINGS. 








I HUT, MADEMOTSELLE, ISN'T THE HAT JUST 
Tce MALL . 
Lu, WO, MY LADY: CONZIDER ZE TRIMMINGS! 


A SELFISH END. 


Moruce. “Tom 
mie, lam going tu 
spank you. Do you 
know what for?" 

Tomar (indig- 
nantly). “Yes. You 
want to eave your 
own feelings by 
hurting mine.” 

———— 

“Why, my dear 
Peterby,” said the 
visitur to Peterby's 
pince In the coun- 
try, “you ought te 


make your hired 
man pull up the 
weeds on this lawn, 
Youll never get 
grass «unless you 
do.” 

“Grasset” cried 


Peterby. “ Never! 
Every one has grass 
on his lawa. Do 
you think I'd ser- 
vilely copy every- 
hody else? No, sir! 
Give me a lawn of 
weeds!” 


ee 

“ What's the mat- 

_ ter, Butler? You 
uz I K ARMOR AS APPLIED TO THE NKIGHBORS CaT look v glum.” 

“Ta ‘om. You 
know patent 
dime that 

HED REMEMBER IT. won't open until § t ten 
B y. “I forgot to say my proyere leet night dollars in ‘em ?” 
! Panentr. “That wae very wrong, Bulby oda de fl 
Sit sing | sheuld forget your breakfast some morn- Well, we've got « I 
" put in $9 90. 
Bor furlle Pwouldw’t, make mech differ “And burglars came in and 
etole it?’ 
ence. sho t forget about it : 
: I — “No, sir: but my wife put in 
————— the hundredth dime and got the 
ten dollars !” 
[ ) «’s books ht to have dlagrames e 
' - **T hate long vacations,” said 
Dawkins has t » he has F S , 
. ’ ile. At tf Ilarkaway. “I can live like a 
per} N 8 
~~ shed.’ or.* As Ru prince on my savings for a week, bat when I get four 
Maud h laughter.’ Itis Weeks off I have to live like a farmer 
: sem r humorists,” Cynicus replied. Ea 
Pe = ** Well, Uncle Silas, your boy is home from college, 
a see.” 
Miss Hicks is a very sober girl,” said Bilkina. * Yea,” growled the old man 
s 1 es much “Ilias he learned anything ?” 
said Jinks: * but, thank yA Very generons *More’n I ever could,” said the old man. “He's 


learned how to emoke cigarettes.” 





THE HEARTLESS SUMMER GIRL 
He, “DO YOU RELIEVE THE SUMMER GIRL HAS ANY HEART?” 
She OF COURSE SHE UA*, MORE OR LESS, FROM EVERY FELLOW IN 


A DESPERATE CASE. 

A traveller in the backwoods had 
loxt his way, when he encountered 
a wild-eyed, haggard man who 
crawled out of a hollow log at bis 
approach 





“I will pay yon liberally to guide 
me to the crors-roads store, my 
friend,” eakl the traveller. 


**Stranger.” anewered the hag- 
gard man, “I wish you mighty 
weil, bat I wouldn't do it for eight 
hundred dollars!” 

“What? Are you a fugitive 
from justice?” 


“Yep! 
*“*A horse-thief?” 

* Worse than that.” 
heavens! Are 


” 


“ Good you a 
murderer 
“Worse than that; at least, in 
estimation of the commu- 


* What can be worse 7” 

“ Well, you see, | thought I knew 
how to repair clocks, and gathered 
up all the timepicces in the neigh- 
horhood, expecting to make asmall 
fortane reguiatiog ‘em. I got the 
whole twenty-eight apart,and then 
to save my life couldu’t get "em to- 
gether again. And now I've got to 
stay bid owt till an earthquake 
comes or war is declared or some- 
thing happens to take the atten- 
tion of the people away from my diabolicai vil- 
lany.” Tom P. Monean. 


A LITTLE 


* | suppose Willie will grow up and go to Congress,” 
said the visitor. 

“Well, [don't know why you should say that,” the 
proud father retorted, ‘ Do you see any symptoms of 
weak-mindeduers in that boy?” 

EE 
The boy stood on the burning deck ; 
He wouldn't «tir an lach 
For he was writing wp the fire 
For the Daily Evening Cinch. 


<< »_—_—__ 


“ Jimmieboy,” said Jimmiehoy’s father, “ come here 
and kiss me; you're a dear little fellow.” 

“Yeth,” lisped the boy, duing as he was asked. ‘1 
know that, papa.” 

* Indeed ?” returned his father. “Who told yon 7” 

“Oh, you've thaid it tho often,” said Jimmieboy 
“ And generally, papa, you know what you're talkin’ 


about.” 
— 


A candidate for public office who has made many 
speeches states that he has observed several differences 
between the English anditor and the American. The 
Eng}ish auditor, when the speaker makes a point, cries 
out, *‘ Hear! hear!” whereas the American auditor's 
cry is, Beer! beer!” This is interesting if true, 














THE NEW ARCHITECTURE. 


“WHAT STYLE OF ARCHITECTURE Is THAT, ANYNOW, TIAWKING 7” 
“Tuat’s New JERSEY RENAISSANCE IN FRONT, AND KocKawayY Beach GoTuic at THE BACK.” 


CROWN SPEECHES A WISE LANDLORD. 


“The speech from the throne is an absurd thing,” I bled me to the moustain house to take a week of 


4 . rest 

said Dawkins, who had been reading the Queen's = put my name down in the book, “J. Harley Kil 

Bpecch. . lingfest.” oa: , 
“Yes; but it’s like a great many speec hes in that The landlord was effusive—most too much so, | 

respect. Our crown speeches here ain't any better. 


opined— 
And many extra dainties came my way whene'er | 
dined. 


“Crown speeches ? 
“Yes; speeches through the crown of the states- 


man’s hat.” 


I songht him out, and suid to him: 


“See bere; I 
can't afford 


Sach living as you're giving me; I'm not a British 
lord, 

Who lives on padding, cake, and pie, and always has 
at haud 

The very fattest of the fat in his dear native land, 

“And if these dainties that I eat are going on my 
bill, 

I'd rather feed on plainer food, cooked e’en with litt 
wkill 


Since I've come jiere for quiet, and a rest from rue 
and fret, 
Not for an opport™!ty to run myself in debt.” 
Be 
» The 


Mrs Killingfext,” he anewered, with a roar 
and watermelons shall not go upon your 
score. 

The extra steaks and luscious fruits that L provid 


‘or you 
Shall pever bring your bank accoant a moment, sir, 
rae.” 
“ Bat why am I thus favored? Let me i» the secret 


pray. 
How can you with this system make your summer 


reason pay ? 

His anewer quite upset me, for he winked tls eral'y 
eyes, 

And handing me a journal, said, “ Here's what I ad 
vertise,” 


2 4 , 
A. Me | Png bt 


And there in all the glory of the horrid public 
He'd put down the attractions of his 
‘monget the reat 
He had, “ And, single maidens, come as quickly as 
you can, 
For ten days we've among us quite an eligivie Man! 
> 
Boretan. “ Where's your money? Quick!” 
Terauwiep Woman. “ My husband has it all, and he's 
out.” 
Buneran. “ Then I'll hide in thi« closet till he comes 


press 
place, and 


HER VICINITY.’ 


COULD NOT SEPARATE THEM 
Jack Mas ey. “Look here, Willy! 


Becanse you back. But remember! Not a word on yer life! 
have lost your heart to that girl, it is no reason why Where's he gone *" 
you should lose your head . Tenerine Woman, “ He's cone to see his lawyer.” 
Witty Wranror, © Well, you sce, Jack, my heart Bercian. “tlumph! Well, on second thoughts, I 
was in my mouth when I proposed to ber, and in ac- guess I won't wait.’ 


cepting my heart she took my head with it.” 
ee aie 
*“* All flesh ia crave!” anid Jarley. 
“Ie that ae?” cried Mr. O' Bese. “Then I wonder 
whether | could reduce mine with a lawn-mower ?” 


“Have you seen Chappie's new cane?” 

* Yes: it's tremendous, ien't it 7 

“should say so. tle can't «wing it, it's so heavy, 
unlers he dues it in a hammock.” 





A HEROIC MEASURE. 


“You RE NOT IN LOVE, Rossic, You ONLY THINK YOU ARE.” 


“WELL, HOW THE DICKENS aM I TO FIND OUT MY MISTAKE IF I AM MISTAKEN?” 
“OU, MARRY THE YOUNG WOMA', BY ALL MEANS!” 
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~ SUPPLEMENT 


“THE FRESH SUMMER GREEN.” 
BY JOHN KENDKICK BANGS. 
I've gazed on a snow-covered field, and its 
white 
Has filled me with greatest of joy and de- 
light; 
The heather of Scotland, its soft purple hue 
Has brought to my senses a thrill, it is true; 
And yet of all colors in nature, I ween, 
There’s none can compare to the fresh sum- 
mer green. 
The fresh summer green— 
Its like n@er was seen. 
No! There's none can compare to the fresh 
summer green. 


The blue of the skies, yes, ’tis grateful, I 
know; 
And purity’s symbol is ‘‘ white as the snow”; 
The red of the autumn man must love to 
see; 
The color of roses hath beauty to me— 
But, after a shower, what beauties are seen 
In green, Nature’s own hue, the fresh sum- 
mer green! 
The fresh summer green— 
Just look at its sheen! 
No! There's none can compare to the fresh 
suminer green. 


To weary brains restful, to tired eyes balm; 
Se pure, unaffected, inviting, and calm. 
How can one from loving it ever refrain? 
1 vow I am jealous of birds and the rain, 
Whose wooing’s unceasing—they know what 
I mean 
Declaring my love for the fresh summer 
green. 
The fresh summer green, 
Of all colors the queen! 
No! There's none can compare t’ fresh 
summer green. 


_ 


A PORTRAIT GROUP BY FRANZ 
HALS. 


See illustration on double page. 

oo fine engraving presents one of a 

series of remarkable portrait groups by 
that most remarkable portrait-painter Franz 
Hals (1584-1666). It is the companion work 
jn the museum at Haarlem to the superb 
group of eleven figures, ‘‘The Arquebu- 
siers of St. George,” which appeared in the 
Bizar last year, in No. 31. These groups 
represent corporations, regencies, officers of 
guilds and companies of archers or sharp- 
shooters. Several of the best hang in the 
museum or Town-hall of Haarlem; others 
of varying degrees of excellence are scatter- 
ed about in other galleries of Europe. 

It was an age of portraiture in which 
Franz Hals lived—the age of Rembrandt and 
Rubens and Vandyck. The cavaliers and 
solid citizens of those days delighted in pre- 
serving their features for posterity. They, 
with their wives and families, their infants 
in arms, the scenes which added dignity or 
pleasure to their lives, have all come down 
to us in the touch of their masters of the 
brush. Life was more leisurely in those 
days, and the camera did not exist. 

The marvellous life and vigor of the twelve 
figures in the engraving must strike even the 
most indifferent eye. Varied in pose, in- 
stinct with life and animation, a jest on the 
lip of one, a smile on the face of another, so 
the artist has fixed on canvas this sturdy 
group of what in our days would be club 
confréres, to delight and stimulate centuries 
to come. All the bravery of their attire— 
the velvets and brocades, the slashes and 
laces, the scarfs and ruffs—are minutely and 
faithfully reproduced—so precisely, indeed, 
that one gains the conviction that at least as 
much fidelity must have been devoted to the 
features. And these worthies of an older 
generation, hanging in the midst of the 
scenes of their former triumphs of bow and 
arrow, of cup and trencher, live not only in 
name and fame, but in the bodily present- 
meut to their descendants. 


DRINKS FOR GARDEN PARTIES. 


4 bee is an admirable receipt for the re- 
quired tankard which holds the stand 
ard claret cup: One gallon of claret, the 
juice of twelve os the juice of twelve 
lemons, one bottle of Angostura bitters, one 
pound of loaf-sugar, of which half has been 
rubbed on the lemon-peel until yellow. Pour 
over a block of ice, and add Apollinaris wa- 
ter to taste. It is better to make claret cup 
the day before it is used. If uncertain as to 
the amount required, a syrup can be made 
of the oranges, lemons, and sugar, and when 
cooked bottle, and mix ingredients in same 
proportion at the last moment. One and a 
half gallons of wine is a moderate allowance 

for one hundred guests. 

Cider cup, as concocted by English college 
dons, is a pleasing beverage to ‘sip in idle 
dalliance.” One-quart of champagne cider, 
one liqueur-glass of cognac, one glass of 
sherry, and a half-glass of maraschino; one 
dessert -spoonful of crushed rock - candy; 

veel of half a lemon, and the other half cut 
n slices; one sprig of borage. Mix well, and 
place it in salt and ice for two hours. 





HARPER’S BAZAR ¢ 


Hatfield is also an English mixture, made 
with a bottle of iced ginger-beer and a liqueur- 
glass of good gin. 

Tea punch, holds its sway with an unerr- 
ing supremacy, anda g way to make it 
is with a quart of rum, one and a half 
pounds of sugar, six. lemons, one cup of 
strong green tea. Peel the lemons, and pour 
the tea boiling hot upon the peel; mix all 
together, pouring in the rum last, When 
ready to serve have a silver pitcher filled 
with crushed ice, und pour in the puneb; the 
melting ice will make it a pleasant strength. 

A good glass of lemonade is us rare as ‘‘a 
beaker full of the warm South.” It should 
not be the thin fluid which is its common 
presentment, but should have ‘‘a body,” 
which can alone be got by reducing the 
sugar to a syrup before adding the lemons. 
Take half a pound of loaf-sugar, and reduce 
it with one pint of water; add the rind of 
five lemons, and let it stand an hour; remove 
the rinds, and add the strained juice of the 
lemons ; add one bottle of Apollinaris wa- 
ter, and a block of ice in the centre of the 
bowl, and before serving add one table- 
spoonful of brandy to the above proportions. 
Peel one lemon, and cut it up into thin slices; 
divide each slice in two, and place the pieces 
in the lemonade. 

An excellent champagne cup is made thus: 
Peel the rind of a lemon as thin as paper, and 
throw it into a loving-cup with two lumps 
of sugar and about a half a teacupful of poil- 
ing water; cover over so that the lemon peel 
may steep, and in about ten minutes add a 
glass of sherry and alarge lump of ice. Pour 
on this a bottle of claret, and another of cham- 
pagne, and take out the lemon peel, adding in 
its stead a good spray of borage, a sprig of 
mint, and a shaving of cucumber rind. Stir 
well, and when thoroughly cold it is ready 
to drink. 

There is nothing more refreshing at all 
times than a good cup of tea, but it is seldom 
found at home or abroad. There is a tradi- 
tion that only at Carlsbad can tea in its per- 
fection be drunk. This lets in light on the 
mystery of the problem—the solution is the 
character of the water with which the tea is 
made. The best means of imitating the soft 
water of Carlsbad is to add a pinch of soda 
to the water before it is boiled for brewing 
tea A pretty silver bonbon-box filled with 
bicarbonate of soda should be the vassal of 
the hissing urn, and have its place with 
equal rank by the side of the caddy. 

The Russians, so famous for their tea, put 
the tea into the boiling water, and not the 
boiling water upon the tea, as, they main- 
tain, the temperature of the water is lowered 
by pouring it into the teapot. It is conceded 
that tea should come into contact with boil- 
ing water (212° Fahr.), and should remain at 
that temperature as nearly as possible for 
several minutes. Take an ordinary brown 
earthen-ware teapot. Put into it the required 
quantity of water, either cold or hot, and 
place it over the fire or gas-stove; when the 
water boils,and blows out of the hole in the 
lid, which will be in a few minutes, put in 
the tea, place the lid upon the teapot, and 
put it on the table to draw for a few min- 
utes, and then pour it into the silver teapot, 
leaving the tea leaves in the earthen-ware 

ot. 
. In Spain a branch from the luxuriant lem- 
on-verbena tree is served with the tea. A 
leaf is pinched off and thrown into the 
empty cup, then the hot tea is poured upon 
it, and immediately the lemon-verbena leaf 
is withdrawn, giving a delicate fragrant 
bouquet to the tea, and imparting, the Span- 
iards say, a valuable stomachic quality to 
the afternoon cup of tea. 

FRANCES LEEDS. 


HOSE who could not eat cake, hot 


biscuit, bread 
of indigestion have 


and pastry because 
found that by rais- 


ing them with Royal Baking Powder 


they are enabled to 
fect comfort. 
Royal Baking P 


eat them with per- 


owder is composed 


of chemically pure cream of tartar and 
bicarbonate of soda, and is an actual 
preventive of dyspepsia. 


6 ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. 
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“T 00 Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.” Probably because they don’t use 


| 
Exrect “ BEEF | 
AE 
Armour’s Extract gives to soups a zest and flavor 
attainable in no other way. 
Our little Cook Book tells how to use Armour’s 
Extract in Soups and Sauces—a different soup for 


each day in the month. We mail Cook Book free; 
send us your address, 


Armour & Company, Chicago. | 








VIN MARIANI 


NOURISHES Body and 
rerresnes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY PRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


F AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
Sent FF@6, aium’'ys pontearrs 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


@ @] MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St., New Yous. 19 @ 


THe UNIVERSAL PERFUME, MURRAY 
& LANMAN’S FLORIDA WATER. 


























“« The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.'’ 


are in most case 


Linen” and “No. 





First Impressions 


s the best, and often the most lasting. 


Produce a good impression on your correspondents by using 
good paper, not only good, but the best, such as “ Standard 


1 Quality.” The name is watermarked in 


each sheet. Ask your Stationer for them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 





¢ 
‘$Miss Maria PARLOA’S 
! COOK BOOK 


containing 100 recipes which she has lately 
written for the Liebig Company 


SENT FREE 


on application to Danchy & Co., 27 Park Place, 
New York. Drop a postal for it and always buy 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





99% 
PURE® 


FORK THE BAPY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
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in steel cups pleying 
against steel cones. 
Running easy—riding easy. 
No wheel has better material, better finish, 
better design than the Impertat. Up 
» and guaranteed. Write today for catalogue 
» of styles, prices, etc. 


> The Ames and Frost Company, Chicago. 
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SHARTSHORN § 


. 


. 
AL + 


148, 150, and 152 Duane St., New York. 


Featherbone Corsets 


New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. mann 


FEATBERBONE CORSET CO. Sole Mfrs. Kalamazoo, Mich 








Headache Richard 
Con be TABLETS 


Cured are a positive 


Remedy for 


Nervous and Mental Exhaustion, Over- 

taxed Energy, or Acute Attacks of Indi- 

gestion. At all Druggists. 24 Tablets, 25 

cents; 5 Boxes, $1.00. ple Free. 

Boesenroth-Obermann Medicine Co., Chemists, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Winning Smile 
Loses half its charm with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 








i. Soap grrens 2x 
25¢ ' fm amet | 
The most convenient and perfect dentifrice. Sold by all Druggisis 


manconmy sy C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 














” 
as a ROSE. 
Lord's Lytertan Powder destroys Perspiration 
Odors, heals ali Skin Eruptions. Never Fails. 
Send SOc in stamps for box by mail, 
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Rae’s Lucca Oil ™ *"* 


postpaid. 
LORD'S PERFUMERY CO., - CINCINNATI, 0. 








The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 
**Wor Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


| Leghorn, Italy. 


and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


and Size of Manufacture.” ya bs 
7 
Established 1836. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
609 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 


Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 





BANQUET OF OFFICERS OF THE AROHERS OF ST. ADRIAN.—Enxoravep 1 Cu. 





ARPES BAZAR 


Avep vy Cu. Bavpe rrom tue Parntine sy Franz Hats, 1x roe Haartem Museum.—({See Pace 609.] 
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THE FREEDOM OF THE HOUSE 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 

“A boy's will is the wind’s will, and the thoughts 
of youth are long, long thoughts” 

TW HE gentle angel who brings the little one 

| out of the everywhere into the here,” 
and who afterwards watches over the cradle, 
s:owering various gifts from time to time 
upon the child as he grows in mind aud body, 
cannot with all its power grant. bim a great- 
er blessing if in the first place the tiny foot- 
steps are guided into a hume that és a home 
from earliest remendbrance, where the spirit 
of rest comes as to none other. 

And that this may be possible close no 
door in the house to the exclusion of the 
little Let them feel it is all theirs 
Even if they are provided with a play-room 
more spacious than any other apartment, 
do not always expect them to find their 
amusemeut there. Allow them the freedom 
of all the space you possess, just as you do 
yourself and other members of your family, 
only stipulating that their plays be in accord 
e with their surroundings, It might be 
added that in the majority of eases no such 
stipulation Most children in 
enlightened homes have as much sense of 
the fitness of things as their elders, and un 
derstand quite as well that a game of ‘hide 
and-seek ” is better suited to the every day 
rooms of the house than to the parlor or the 
rece ption-room 

We do not sufficiently realize, perhaps, that 
there are quiet times in a child’s life when 
books and pictures in the *‘ grown-folk’s” 
library will satisfy an indefinable longing 
and restlessness as nothing else will, or when 
a quiet parlor game” is chosen 
In pre ference to the rougher out door sports, 
or those better suited to the play-room or 
nursery. So why not place your library at 
the children’s disposal occasionally, much as 
you would bid your own guests for an en- 
joyable afternoon or evening, and willingly 
give them the best home can offer? 

The writer has such loving remembrance 
of her owr childhood and girlhood that she 
knows whereof she speaks, and most fervent 
ly wishes that all children might be blessed 
with the same privileges. She not only had 
these ad vantages in her own house, but a lit 
tle friend of hers had very much the same 
sort of a home to enjoy, only that it was lar 
ger and consequently better adapted to the 
games and romps of children. She can ac 
tually recall but two or three rooms in this 
large house that were not familiar to these 
childish And the only reason why 
these were not was that there seemed to be 
no for frequenting wnoccupied 
apartments. There was nothing there that 
was especially wanted, there were so many 
otiver pleasanter places for amusement. They 
played “‘ hide-and-seek” to their hearts’ cou 
tent in the long hall, the dining and sitting 
rooms, but they felt instinctively that the 
drawing-room doors were closed to them for 
such games, although there is no recollec 
tion that they were cover forbidden to go 
there 

There were * 
the ** gallery 
room, but the 
into other chambers or down the front stair 
way. Eveu the library, where so much im 
yortant business was often conducted by the 
ittle hostess’s father, who was at that time 
very near the nation's head, was never closed 
tothem. If the room was occupied by those 
who were at work. the children conducted 
themselves accordingly. But if the retreat 
was found empty, what was their delight to 
be able to indulge in a little frolic on the 
hospitable old sofa under the window, or 
even to try their success at writing stories! 

The writer can but look with admiration 
upon a friend who, during a New England 
winter's afternoon, when her little boy was 
confined in-doors and at a loss for some en 
tertainment, responded readily to his request 
that he might ‘‘ plant a garden” in the sit 
ting-room where sle was engaged with some 
work of her own. So the little fellow im 
mediately went in search of some earth that 
he had discovered in one of his expeditions 
down cellar, bringing it in presently with 
some tin spoons, and his mother hastily pro- 
viding him with a gencrous supply of dried 
beans, he proceeded to make one corner of 
the hard-wood floor his garden, from which 
he felt sure he should reap a bountiful har- 
vest. His mother considered it a harvest 
for herself as well, and thought the after 
noon well spent, as the “ garden” of dry 
sand was easily swept up, she was given the 
long-eoveted leisue for her work, and the 
child was vastly entertained by something 
novel. This will doubtless seem a shocking 
diversion to some fond mothers, but however 
this may be, the little boy is grown almost to 
manhood now, and a more dutiful, chival 
rous, manly boy would be difficult to find. 
Whether this is a direct outcome of the 
‘bean garden” or not one cannot say, but 
such little things weigh more heavily in the 
estimation of young minds than we some 
times think, and little attentions on the 
mother’s part in early years will multiply 
a thousandfold on the part of the little folk 
as they approach manhood and womanhood 

We children of a somewhat maturer growth 
look back with grateful hearts to the happy 
childhood days—days that were without care 
or perplexity, and that seemed one continual 
holiday. Then suddenly we were brought 
face to face with the real lessons of life. It 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


is here we love to pause and think of the 
dear home that no after-years of happiness 
or sorrow can ever quite obliterate. 

Grace A. CANNON. 


A THOUGHT FOR OUR 
COLLEGE GIRLS. 


et by ~ thing I dread most in sending my 
daughter to college,” said a father, 
recently, ‘‘is the brusqueness of manner she 
will be sure to acquire.” The fear in ‘his 
case, however, was wholly groundless, for it 
would take more than four years’ fellowshi 
with even the rudest characters to neutral- 
ize the exquisite breeding which this girl 
had received at home. Her ancestors on 
both sides represented the highest possible 
culture, and “that fine sense which men 
call courtesy” was so ingrained into her 
very being as not to be easily eradicated. 

But this gentleman's remark indicates a 
tendency of the times, and is therefore wor- 
thy of consideration, There is too much 
imitation in girls’ ¢olleges of the speech and 
customs of their brothers: When confined 
to such innocent forms as‘class cheers, for ex- 
ample, only the hypercritical take exception, 
But when young ladies engage in ‘‘ basket 
ball” in a public contest, pushing and scram- 
bling in a way to result in blackened eyes 
and bruised limbs, then it seems time to cry 
halt. The vocabulary, also, of these young 
ladies is too frequently interlarded with 
phrases common to young men to be pleas- 
ing. A case in point occurred not long ago, 
when a reception was given to a distin- 
guished person in a university centre, and 
each lady guest was expected to pois | a 
gentleman. In imitation of the careless 
question which a boy would be likely to ask 
of one of his mates on a similar occasion 
—‘*Who'’s your girl?’—this query was 
launched at an older lady by a jolly young 
junior: ‘‘ Who’s your man that you're going 
to take?” With dignified rebuke came the 
answer, ‘‘I’m not accustomed to take ‘my 
man’ to social gatherings” —referring, of 
course, to her servant. Again, when a 
crowd of college boys go shouting through 
the streets, and fail to pay proper deference 
on meeting their elders, we deplore the rude- 
ness, But somehow one does not experi 
ence quite the same shock as on seeing three 
or four college girls walk abreast aud mo- 
nopolize the sidewalk, thus compelling a 
white-haired lady to step aside in order to 
allow them to pass. 


These isolated instances, however, do net | 


form a sufficient basis of induction ag to the 
influence of the higher education upon the 
manners of young women. The colleges 
are no more responsible for the presence of 
unladylike girls among their students than 
for those of their number who may happen 
Nor is it right to throw 
upon these institutions the burden of specific 
training in deportment. In the last analysis 


| the fault of such ill-breeding as I have men 


| tioned lies in the home. 
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pillows were never thrown | 





It is not the prov 
ince of the college to remedy defects in re 
spect to personal babits and behavior, which 
should be corrected by the mother long be- 
fore the time of her daughter's entrance into 
college. Yet, owing to this neglect, there is 
necessarily a small contingent in the very 
best colleges whose deplorable lack of refine- 
ment brings the alma mater into disrepute. 
But it is manifestly unjust because a few 
girls are loud in speech, vulgar in dress, 
boisterous in conduct, and conceited as to 
their attainments, to charge these deficiencies 
to collegiate training. 

While thus fully exonerating the colleges 
in this matter, the question still remains 
whether the tendency of the times in the 
general education of girls is not away from 
certain old-fashioned virtues. Are we not 
inclined to subordinate to their intellectual 
training some essential graces of character? 
In our very eagerness to demonstrate their 
mental and physical equality withthose of 
the opposite sex, are we vot in danger of be- 
littling the qualities of gentleness, modesty, 


and kindred traits commonly called femi- | 
Looking upon some of the beautiful | 


nine? 
elderly ladies of the present day, listening 
to their finely modulated voices, seeing their 
charming deference to others, and the inde- 
scribable dignity which marks all their move- 
ments, one cannot help wondering if the type 
will be in existence by the time another gen- 
eration has passed away. 
Frances J. Dyer. 
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